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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1934 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 


With help from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, approved colleges 
and universities of the United States have 
cained 5 per cent. in the totals of their full- 
time students over last year, with an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. in the numbers of 
reshmen. Enrolment levels are now not 
much lower than the prosperity plateau of 
a half dozen years ago. 

1934 over 1933 
in all geographical divisions except one, the 


There are inereases for 


largest percentage advances being recorded 
in the Mountain and West South Central 
As to types of institutions, the 
iniversities, colleges and technical schools 
under publie control show decided enrol- 
ment gains as compared with correspond- 
ing institutions under private control, 
probably due to the heavier tuition and 


GQ1ViS10ONS. 


other expenses in the latter. 

Reports have been received from 567 
institutions on the lists approved by the 
various regional associations as published 
by the American Council on Education. 
The figures, compiled as of November 1, 
1934, show 655,725 full-time students and 
a grand total (ineluding part-time and 
summer-school registration) of 978,632 who 
are enrolled in 104 universities, 347 colleges 
of arts and sciences and 116 technical in- 
These totals include all but a 
very few approved institutions. The re- 


stitutions. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 








CINCINNATI 








port does not in general include normal 
schools (the American Council list is fol- 


lowed for teachers colleges) nor junior 
colleges. In regard to junior colleges it 


may be mentioned that the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in February, 
1934, 105,457 519 
junior colleges for 1933-34, as compared 
with 106,016 students in 497 junior col- 
leges for 1932-83. 


The classification devised in 1932 is re- 


reported students in 


peated in the summary table herewith and 
in Table I. 
groupings of universities and large insti- 


Under this scheme there are 
tutions of complex organizations, with 55 
under publie control and 49 under private 
control; colleges of arts and sciences, 347; 
and technical institutions, of which 47 are 
classified as technological schools and 69 as 
teachers colleges. Total for 
these groups are given in Table I. 


enrolments 


The summary table herewith, covering 
563 institutions which reported last year 
and this, discloses that 55 universities un- 
der publie control have 17,198 more full- 
time students than in 1933, or 9.1 per cent. 
inerease (as compared with 3.7 per cent. 
decrease in this group for 1933 under 
1932); that 49 universities under private 
control have 2,166 more students, or 1.3 
per cent. increase (as compared with 3.6 
per cent. decrease in this group for 1933 
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under 1932); that 344 colleges of arts and 
sciences have 5,350 more students, or 3.3 
per cent. increase (as compared with 5.3 
per cent. decrease in this group for 1933 
under 1932); that 47 technological schools 
have 6,975 more students, or 12.9 per cent. 
increase (as compared with 6.4 per cent. 
decrease in this 1933 under 
1932) ; that 68 teachers colleges have 3,731 
more students, or 7.4 per cent. increase (as 


group for 


compared with 13.8 per cent. decrease for 
1933 under 1932). 

As to grand-total enrolments in these 563 
institutions, the 1934 totals are 975,218, an 
inerease of 7.5 per cent. over the 907,200 
totals of 1933. There may be interest in 
the part-time and summer-session totals of 
universities under 
publie control, in 1934, 96,426; in 1933, 
80,560; 49 universities under private con- 
trol, in 1934, 109,090; in 1933, 98,888. 
344 colleges of arts and sciences, in 1934, 
54,894; in 1933, 5 47 technical in- 


these institutions: 55 


52,709. 
stitutions, in 1934, 16,751; in 1933, 13,813. 
68 teachers colleges, in 1934, 44,563; in 
1933, 43,183. Totals of 563 institutions in 
1934, 321,724 part-time and summer-session 
1933, 289,153 part-time and 
summer-session students. These figures do 
not include non-resident, home-study and 


students; in 


correspondence students. 

To represent more fully the scope of the 
current study the order of presenting sta- 
tistical tables has been changed from that 
of preceding years and a geographical table 
and a summary of freshmen have been 
added. 

All universities and senior colleges on 
the list of ‘‘aceredited institutions’’ com- 
piled by the American Council on Educa- 
tion as of October, 1934, were asked to 
report their enrolment figures; nearly all 
responded. Table I gives reports on this 
list which ineludes institutions approved 
by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
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dary Schools, the Northwestern Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Schools, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and See. 
ondary Schools and the institutional mem- 
bers of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Of the 
institutions herewith reported, about 
are also on the accepted list of tive 
Association of American Universities. 
which is a nafional list. In Table I insti- 
tutions are classified in accordance with the 
recommendations of a committee of the 
Association of American Colleges, of which 
the present writer was chairman. There 
are obvious advantages in comparing data 
of institutions which are alike in organiza- 
tion and purpose. Should there be mis- 
interpretations in the listing under the 
several headings of Table I, the writer will 
be pleased to hear from the heads of the 
institutions concerned. 
Table II is new in this series. It 

sembles full-time student totals according 


167 
5 


27 


to the accepted geographical divisions of 
the United States. There would appear ‘o 
be interest and value in this new presenta- 
tion. 

Table III gives figures in detail for 
thirty universities which have been in- 
cluded for many years in statistical ar- 
ticles in Science and later in SCHOOL AND 
Soclery. 

Table IV gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest universities of the United States 
reporting in this study. 

Tables I, III and IV are arranged to 
bring out clearly the enrolment of full- 
time and of part-time undergraduates. 
The full-time student is defined for this 
series as a student who has completed a 
high-school course and is devoting substan- 
tially his full time to study during the col- 
legiate year. The student whose main time 
and attention are given to some other em- 
ployment and who takes college and uni- 
versity courses in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes is listed as a part-time 
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student. The grand-total figures for 1934 
include full-time students, part-time stu- 
dents and summer-school students of 1934, 
but do not inelude extension and correspon- 
dence students, who are, however, recorded 
in Table III. 

The part-time and extension figures sug- 
vest the measure in which the urban and 
state universities have extended their edu- 
cational offerings. The part-time reports 














are in general for collegiate work available 
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TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 











in late afternoon, evening and Saturday 
classes, attended by secondary school teach- 
ers and business and industrial employees. 


Tue EXtTent oF FERA Arp 


In accordance with past federal policy, 
continued by the Roosevelt Administration, 
the financial aid of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration is not given directly 
to colleges and universities for routine edu- 
cational purposes but is allotted, through 








1. UNDER PuBLIC CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 




















Cc. C. of New York M ... 8,030 27,248 937 
Tadinae UU. <ccscscccetns 4.607 5.943 324 
Louisiana 8. We ..s6ccac 3,907 5,693 220 
M 4 eer 2,427 2.937 169 
Michigan State C. ...... 3,073 2,667 288 
Mun. U. of Wichita 1,332 1.662 95 
Ohio State We ce ssccdaus 10.012 12.556 985 
Oboe U.. ..<ccnasetesenuens 2.102 3.544 221 
Pent SiWEO ccs ass weues 4.879 7,250 1,073 
State C. of Wash. ...... 3,205 3.727 221 
State U. of Mont. ...... 1,692 2.266 S4 
OU: of AR cons encase 1,220 1.610 90 



























U. of AINSI... 50s ecawe 4,484 6.528 300 
OU; of APISGEE ccs cdco sane 2,220 2.736 170 
U. of AFRANSRE, 6 .cscswcs 1.844 2.217 214 
U. of CAHTOPIIR cccccces 18.892 21.210 1,700 
U. of Cincinsatl «....<«<s 3.887 9.534 602 
U. of Colorado ..cccccses 3,022 5,654 326 
U. Of Pela wee «os cnsa-scwe 736 1,133 91 
UY. of FPIOtt@e ccceccecess 2.635 3.641 159 
U. of GeORREE . .6is0cenes 2,404 3.598 151 
U. of HAW wc sieseees 1,247 2.566 115 
). Of TAGRG octane vgeas 2,243 2,885 134 
U.. of Tingle’... sasseeees 10,747 12.363 1,032 
Uh. OF SOW... ckeseeasn caus 4,943 7,661 575 
U. Of wie, cn cs2se cue 3,832 4.637 223 
U. of Remtmeee <.ccscnce 2.567 3,904 26 
U. of Louisville .....cece 1,452 2.445 272 
U. OF RUD: sosscesnencen 1,427 1,733 16 
U. of MIAGVIGME 25 bccsc00 3,072 4,213 558 
U. of Michigan .....ccce 9,005 11,138 708 
U. of Minnesota ........ 12,188 16,275 655 
U. of Mississippi ....... 1,226 1,413 75 
U. Of MiSG@G@EE co< sos ens 3.420 §.295 336 
U. of NelPagie ....ccees 5,111 6,812 307 
U. of NeOVAGEE | cccensacue 865 938 72 
U.of New Hampshire .. 1,529 1.784 144 
U. of New Mexico ....... 983 1,827 77 
U. of N. Carolima ....c 2,706 3.514 201 
U. of N. De” 60 cccxes 1.518 1.906 151 
U.of Oklahoma ........ 5,064 6.533 279 
U. Of O0GROM. ous cenicon 2,496 3,599 159 
U. of S. Carolina ....... 1,231 1,722 88 
U. Of S. DREGE «5525 cons 719 1,003 89 
U. of Tennessee ........ 2.719 4.1'0 154 
U. OF TORS: op evskcsecue 6,836 10,771 454 
U. of TOMet ones cee 1,342 2,212 111 
U. Of DARE scence cee ecs 3,248 3.978 174 
U. of Vermomt 2... sascce 1,261 2.044 194 
U. of Virginia M ........ 2,251 3,699 274 
U. of Washington ...... 7541 10,991 506 
U. of Wisconsin ........ 8,053 10,743 505 
U. of Wyoming ......... 1,207 1,794 116 
WHSNe-U eco e aes 2,931 8,360 253 

2,465 3,229 190 


Ww. Vingiae Re, svcenc uns 
POR: Gcslrkccssa cee 206,055 302,481 18,043 








2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 









ON Ge iiie secs cccvn 2,711 
OR Ser 5,316 
Brigham Young U...... 1,733 
Do er 1.801 
Catholic U. of America M 1,077 
CORR Mle aoa S0 08 cd%e dic 363 


Col@mbia Us ..cccccccces 13,819 


CR We. aan ecsee aces 5,717 

fe eee 1,465 

Dartmouth M ..........- 2.480 

yo. 3 ae rer 2.023 

FIRMS av Geer eee cccces 1.000 

FES Se ccaaeroeseccis 3,076 

Do) a ere 1.126 

yo SS eee 3.566 

Georgetown U.M....... 1,998 

George Washington .... 1,695 

Pi. gs ee 7,671 

oo 2 Se ee 1,253 

Johns Hopkins ........ 1.798 

i ka doe Se cece 1.319 

EME BO ce ceecccocss 2.397 

RE Biers Revevevcaus 690 

errr rere co 2.535 

i. fh. |} ae 12,347 

NOFERWOGEETE. 0 cccccecs 5.37 

PRIN Bsc oscece cess 2,622 

Re 1.282 2 

ER otk ard aes cc eerews 2.562 27 

SE eee Ci its Be cescs 5.883 Of 

a ES ee 3.796 5.96 

Southern Methodist U.. 1,423 wos 

ee wt 3.670 4.018 626 

BYGMCEED cccvccocscccsve 4.764 6.420 562 

0) Pere oe 5,483 8.603 728 } 

yo) eee ere 2,607 3.9'8 414 | 

U. Ge Pree 6 c0:0 ce we ces 1,452 3,828 479 

UO. GE Cee oc cccccvecs 5,950 11,320 771 

US. SI 5645-0%5 cece 1,480 3.167 169 

U. of Notre DameM .... 2,637 3.390 187 

U. of Pennsylvania ..... 6.115 10,813 1,269 

U. of Pittshurgh ....... 5,723 9,767 723 

U. of Richmond ........ 969 1,427 75 

U. of Rochester ......... 1,653 2.353 139 

U. of Southern Calif. ... 3,927 12.061 HOO 

Wi. ae 1,393 1,393 B51 

WaGRiMeten ..ccccccces 3.400 4.462 32 

Western Reserve ....... 3,350 7.765 616 

YR isemendetecseviwees 5.036 5.082 730 
TNE. 5 cSiecewvecceus 163,539 272,629 23,073 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated 


and women, 


Pub. 


Students Students Teach- 
Full All ing 
time Residents Staff 


Adelphi W 394 
Agnes Scott W 

Alabama C. Pub. 

Albany 

Albertus Magnus W 

Albion 

Albright 

Alfred U 
Allegheny 

Alma 

American Int 
American [ 
Amherst M 
Antioch 
Arkansas S. C 
Atlanta I 
Augustana, Il 
Augustana, 8S. D 
saker U 
aldwin 


Pub. 


Wallace 


Bethany, Kans 
Bethany, W. Va 
Birmingham-South 
Blue Mountain W 
Bowdoin M 
Bradley Polytech 
Brenau W 
Bridgewater 
Brooklyn C. 
Brothers 
Bryn Mawr W 
Bucknell t 
Butler 1 


lvin 


Pub. 


C 
Canisius 
Capital U 
Carleton ; 
Carroll, Wis 
qs Newman 
Carthage 

Catawba 

Centenary 

Central 

Centre 

Citadel Pub. | 
Claremont C 

Clarke C. W 

Coe 

Coker W 

Colby . 

Colgate M ‘ 
Cc. of Charleston Pub. 

. of Emporia 

‘. of Idaho cenaka as 
‘ of Mt. St. Joseph 

‘ of Mt. St. Vincent 
*.. of New Rochelle 
‘of Notre Dame W 


irson 


‘. of the Pacific 
of Puget Sound 
7 senedict W 
Catherine W 
of St. Elizabeth W 
of St. Rose W 

of St. Scholastica W 
of St. Teresa W 

of St. Thomas M 
of Wooster 
Colorado C. .... 
Columbia C., Ia. M 3 
Columbia U., Port’d, Ore 
Concordia ... con been 
Connecticut C. W 


of St 
of St 


‘ 


{ 

4 

( 

| 

4 

‘ 

( 

( er 
C. of the Sacred Heart W 
( <s 
( 

( 

( 

( 

4 

( 

( 


Publicly controlled. M 


Men. W= Women) 


x 


Full- 
time 


Students Students 
All 


Institution 
Residents 


Connecticut S. 

Converse 

Cornell C. 

Culver-Stockton 
Dakota-Wesleyan ....... 
Davidson M - 

Denison U. 

De Pauw 

Dickinson 

Doane 2 ABP ern os 
Dominican W .....ccccee 

Drury 

I’ Youville 

Earlham 

Elmhurst 

Elmira W 

Emmanuel pavee wei 

Emory & Henry 

Erskine 

Ee ee ee 

Peewee Ch os scccccewes 
DNs etasimieadees awe 
Florida S. C. for W. Pub. 
Franklin C. of Ind. 

Franklin & MarshallM .. 
PIN Eg Sa wiawss 0 8 6.068805 
fl re. 
Geneva 

Georgetown, 

Georgian Court ......... 151 
Georgia S. C. for W. Pub. 1,160 
Georgia S. W.’s C. Pub... 335 
Gettysburg M .........-- 
Gonzaga U. 

Goucher W 

Greensboro 

Grinnell 

CerONe CROPS ads ccosves 
Guilford 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamilton M 

Hamline U. 
Hampden-Sydney M 
Hanover 

Hastings 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Haverford M 

Heidelberg 

Hendrix 

Hillsdale 

Hiram Ree ear rae 
Hobart M 

Hollins 

Holy Cross M 

Hood W 

Hope 

OS | err ee 
Hunter C. Pub. W 

i EE 2 eee ee 
Illinois Wesleyan 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate Heart W 
Incarnate Word W 
Intermountain Union ... 
Iowa Wesleyan 

James Millikin U. 
Jamestown 

John B. Stetson U. ...... 
John Carroll U. M 
Johnson C. Smith U. 
Judson Ww 

Juniata 

Kalamazoo 

Kenyon M 

Keuka W 

Knox er Ore re 
Lafayette M 

Lake Erie W 

Lake Forest 


ton wow cw 


to 





19 
te 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 

















Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing Institution Full All ing 
time’ Residents Staff time Residents Staf 
La Salle C. M .....-.-ee- 286 362 22 SES ere 293 293 1 
LAWFENCE ....- eee eeeeeee 686 686 51 i rrr rr rr 325 329 6 
I non VAMOe ..ccccces 383 470 32 WOOD. oc craccccconcess 19 439 22 
Lenoir-Rhyne ......... 572 25 DE UD ok bcc men ewe 319 25 39 
Fowles ERG. .ccsccenésccs 2,999 93 ee 43 S68 13 
Limestone W ......ceee- 319 24 Rosemont W EFC SPS) Sod 204 72 5 
I ST A SP 145 24 Russell Sage Ww reer es 136 153 45 
I oln B. ee skdcccers 298 25 St. Ambrose M .......... 340 600 0) 
Linde enwood Ore 361 4) St. Benedict’s M ........ 288 288 27 
V trial: «a.ccceme axes Wann’ 179 30 St. Bonaventure M ...... 447 758 44 
I ote » Heights W...... 189 22 St Sey & Bias occebes ous 265 268 25 
Yr omisinie ©. ca actnsc<aere 411 21 St. Joseph’s, Md. W ..... 168 168 37 
Loyola C., BMG. Be... 216 19 St. Joseph’s, N. Y. W.... 360 360 5 
Loyola U., Cab Be s<ssccs 12 40 St. Joseph’s,Pa. M ...... 400 100 32 
EGNGE ND ac cas aoe eeance 32 24 St. Lawrence U. ........ 656 796 15 
LVRCRUURE  <caciecdicnes 278 22 St. Mary of the Woods W 232 O54 36 
MaCaleste? .o<csccccccsce 642 7 SE. TERPS TE ccveszecce 479 534 36 
MacMurray C. W ..ceeee 361 32 St. iry’s of Notre Dame 
Manchester .....ee.ee..-- 968 I pipe th ad ne6 tn 6 6a ees 249 171 nO 
Manbattet WE icscctc vce 1,209 70 St. , See s of the a 
Marietta .cccccccccccsces 4()2 30 Ww ee S83 140 0 
Marshall Pub. ....-cecee 2,631 ST St. Olaf. séueatavekdhnaias 817 830 53 
Mary Baldwin W ....... 301 25 Se. re OE oc ck ceccs 549 745 32 
Marygrove W .ccccccces 508 52 Se, VERCOME Te ccc ccc ccesc 452 627 63 
Marvyihurst W ..cccccces : 07 1 Salem. Tee Si. We os cccsecs 263 275 37 
Marymount, Kans. W .. 105 241 3D San Francisco C. for W. . 115 200 21 
Marymount, N. Y. W 135 135 34 Serippe We ..cesccscccces 72 72 24 
Maryville, Tenn, ........ 32 : 45 Seton Hall ME .....ccceee 245 245 22 
Marvywood W .......0-. 500 610 48 Seto Eee WE 2k kcccccses 214 552 13 
MoveGr Tieics cit uss ceeuees 477 696 24 Nl 4 a re 224 224 29 
Meredi th. Repke anki sees 501 518 40 BMG bc cc cccccucoces 116 210 17 
MercyRUree. .4.<00000s06s 162 237 21 SIONS GoW ccc cesscce 1,456 1,671 144 
MiGGIGUURY <c6sci0ckweasn 619 1,148 61 SUN kc vcscc ces uene 457 564 33 
Mills W 446 650 75 oe | ee ere 264 345 24 
MINGADE avect cisciive cmaes 379 521 27 i ary. 5AT 583 67 
Miasissipp? G. oo. vccases 351 516 20 Smith W ....cccsecscees 2,005 2,292 208 
Mississippi S. C. for W Southwestern, Kans. .... 531 629 30 
gs) EP OPP rrr oe ee 866 866 60 Southwestern, Tenn. .... 350 378 29 
Mississippi Woman’s C. . 195 195 20 Sth’west. Louisiana I. 
Missouri Valley ......... 202 253 19 er erercr rr er 978 1 61 
MOGMOUII Gs 6c cccas ae 10 561 ; Southwestern U. ........ 306 ab 
Moravian M ......ceceese 127 157 21 Spelman W .......ceee-- 237 29 
Morehouse M .....scse0- 320 893 45 Spring Hill M ........... 190 22 
MOPORE 6 cccannnsidecases 420 63 41 a eres ce 142 22 
Mornin Geld oes .ccseccee 61 TOT 39 Susquehanna U. ........ 238 : 33 
Motint ANSON .. «ccvsecss 127 179 36 SWAFCMMGIS 2.0 cciccecwess 610 86 
Mount Holyoke W ...... 965 1,019 114 Sweet Briar W ......... 106 106 16 
Mount oo 5 184 481 37 ., 278 278 25 | 
Mount Joseph ee 228 517 37 REE SaglG sucess wee aes 198 262 19 
Mount . Mary’ s Ce .. 203 90 29 Texas Christian U. ...... 591 917 17 
Mount St. Mary’s, Md. M 356 396 21 The Ot: Mary C. ..sscce 136 309 29 
Mount St. Scholastica . 182 409 31 PHOS cccddcnccrescesteoes 9 266 2 
Mount. CTO vac sceewees 543 622 32 "TRAMGVIVERIA «-ccccecces 138 652 9 
Muhlenberg M .......... 425 693 31 Trinity, Conn. M ......-. 183 608 H 
MUSKINEUI Cc ecvwcceces 613 979 45 ‘Premes. ee GC. WS 4c seces 300 331 19 
Nazareth, N. Y¥. W ..... 222 322 24 TRU Us .ececersescnrs 287 3 24 
Nebraska Wesleyan 4(4) 591 17 TREE Gaueees coche sevens 2,036 2; 529 
Newcomb WF ccciacecanes 630 615 63 DO i ciehineeewees 250 18 
Nev sey C. for W. Pub 919 93 99 Wi Re 6 vies cce canes 273 16 
N ‘ _ Teachers 1,319 2,522 82 Union, N. Y. M 805 805 72 
Nin gare US BE ces cceueces 701 776 59 U. of Chattanooga ...... 454 630 0 
North C wane tl wala bin Saree 149 463 a) UT ere, Cc ce cen eens 195 885 18 
Norwich U. ...... st eeecce 223 223 31 U. Gf PMDEGES «2. cccesee 244 319 24 | 
Notre Dame, O. W ...... 1 = a 152 U. of Redlands .......... 43 657 48 
Occidents cee cere 07 ah 7 U. of San Francisco M .. 847 1,082 78 
Ohie Wan ens poe! ba oe U. of Santa Clara M ..... 396 396 15 
lo esleyan U. ...... 1,336 1,342 107 r ‘ ed OnT 9R 
Oklahoma C. for W. Pub R02 R02 19 U. ofthe South M ...... ad ai | 
Ottawa U. . ; "og 857 39 U. of Tulsa _........ pees j2 1,171 60 
Otterbein Rat Se alter 979 215 37 Ursuline Wh sé-é4.0.0000060 209 209 ~/ 
Pacifie Union Bedi oc 328 490 30 Ursinus ..... Apbtstaie! soles 162 £06 a0 
Paellie: Wear ae 257 O57 2) Valparaiso U. .........-.- 128 506 4) 
CAE) 40. eaceys 5s. 0caun ees 495 500 5 Vassar W .----.see sense 1,223 1,223 1’ 
2: er See eee 295 402 26 Myo. BO ee 149 211 28 
Pennsylvania C. for W. 268 281 32 Villanova BE ......06.-.- 759 2,186 118 
Phillips: Us. sc. 392 504 30 Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M 552 ona 48 
go ee ae Se 684 716 74 Virginia S. C. Pub. ..... 665 1,208 62 
Presbyterian M ......... 279 220) 18 Whee BS cs. ca edeecws 367 373 0 
Providence wav eeaww sees 678 838 46 Wake Forest M......... 1,005 1,386 38 
RaQeUme Wea iccccsss ced 845 986 300 Vo errr 755 970 i 
Ra ndolph-Macon M ..... 244 244 16 Washington C. . 278 282 i 
R ndolph-Macon W 572 603 58 Washington & Jefferson M 455 582 ) 
cag es ae 362 $40 36 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


St 


Washington & Lee 
Webster W 
Wellesley 
Wells W 


‘slevyan C 


M 


Ww 


stern Maryland 
‘stminster, 
"estminster 

W. Va. State C 

Wheaton, Ill 

Wheaton, Mass 

Whitman 

Whittier 


C. of Texas 
ama Polytech. 
. of Ag 


Pub. 
Inst. Put 
& S. of N 


Inst. Tech 
‘arnegie Tech 

ise S. of Ap. Science 
‘larkson C. of Tech. 
‘lemson Agr. C. Pub. 
‘olorado Agr. C. Pub. 
‘olorado S. of Mines P ah. 
Drexel Inst 
Georgia S. of 
Hampton Inst 
ot; Zz. Be. Cod 
Iowa S. A. & M. Pub. 
Kansas 8S. C Ag 
Louisiana Polytech 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Massachusetts 8S. C 
Mich. C. of M. & 
Mississippi 8. C. 
Montana 8S. C. 
Montana S. of 


Tech. Pub. 


of ee 
Inst. Put 
M 

Pub. 
Tech. 


Mines Pub. 


Institution 


Arizona S. " 

Arkansas 8. ” 
Ball State T. C. 
Bowling Green 8S. C. 
Colorado 8S. T. ¢ 

Concord 8S. T. 
Delta S. T. C. 
East C arolina 


pail Cc 
= resno S ; 


M 


Pub. 


Teach- 
ing 
Staff 


udents Students 


Full 


time 


Institu 
Residents 


Teach 
ing 
St 


Students Students 
Full- All 
time 


tion 
Residents 


4 hitworth 


Viley . 
w illame tte 
William 
William & 
William 8S 


ods aoe 


Jewell 


Mary 
mith 


Williams M 


Wilson W 
Winthrop 


Wittenberg 
M 


Wofford 
Woman's ¢ 


Woman’s C., 


Yankton 
Totals 


III. 


Pub. 


a 


Ww 
; 116 


af 31 
226, 3: 51 16,335 


INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Students Students Teach- 
Full All ing 
time Residents Staff 


Insti 


2.915 3,559 
. 26 2 889 
[. 

170 . 

819 N. Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon S. 
Polytech. 
Purdue 
Rensselaer 


In. 
Pub. 


Students Students Teach 
A 


Full- ing 
time Residents St 


tution 
- 


of A. & } 


New Mex. C. 


Aue. C. Pils i... 

A. & M. Pub. .... &2 
Ag. C. Pub. 

of Brooklyn M . 


Polytech. In. M 


Rhode Island:S. C. 


tose Polytech. 
a 


8S. Dak. 
Pub. 


S. Dak. S. S. 


Stevens In 
Texas C. 0 
Tex. ce 
o ae ¢ Pub. 
a 4 " Tex 


Tuskegee N. 


U. S. Milit 
Utah Ag. 
Va. 
Worcester 
Totals 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


as Tech. College Pub. .... 2 


ary Acad. 
U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. 
C. Pub. 

Polytech. Inst. Pub. 


In. 
of Ag. 


M 

& M. Arts 

of Mines Pub. 

st. of Tech. M .... 

f A. & Ind. Pub. .. 
for W. Ind. Arts 


" 389 


2.626 
3'950 
& Ind. Inst. 
Pub. } 


Polytech. In. M 


77,682 








Students Students Teach- 
Full- ing 
time Residents Staff 


Institution 


Students Students Teach- 
Full- Al ing 
time Residents Staff 





Iowa S. T. 


Kansas S.T. 


Kent S. C. 

Kentucky 
Pub. 

Kentucky 
Pub. 


Louisiana 8. 


C. Pub. 

C., Pittsburg Pub. 
Pub. 
S. T. C., Eastern 


Ss. T. C., Western 


N. C. Pub. 


ieorge Pe: abody 

Sa «i Pub. 

realy s. oh 

Idaho S. N. S., Albion Pub. 

Idaho S. N. S., Lewiston Pub. 
S. N. U., Carbondale Pub. 

. N. U., Normal Pub. ... 

Illinois S. T. C., Eastern Pub. 

Illinois S.T.C., Northern Pub. 

Illinois S. T. C., Western Pub. 

Indiana S. T. C. Pub. 


Michigan S. N. C. Pub. 

Michigan S. T. C. Central Pub. 

Michigan S. T. C., North. Pub. 

Michigan S. T. C., West Pub. 

Mississippi S. T. C., Hatties- 
burg Pub. 

Missouri S. T. C., Central Pub. 

Missouri S. T. C., Northeast 
Pub. 

Missouri 


1375 2,383 


434 
767 


1,246 
767 


465 
610 


1,148 
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T ABL E + ~( Ce) 


Students Stude nts Teac h- 


Institution Full- All ing 





time Residents Staff 

Missouri S. T. C., Southeast 
4 ubbtkd aneeee ee ease 692 1,176 41 

M T. C., Southwest 
errr ree eee ee ee SSO 1,903 59 
M na S. N. C., Dillon Pub. 330 555 2S 
Montana S. N. S., Billings ... 313 313 14 
Morehead 8. T. C. Pal. ...... 624 1,195 34 
Murray ©. 3. Gs Se sc acecs 748 1,120 47 

Nebraska §. N. C., Chadron 

Puli. 2. ccsnasecstoaabena eons 409 812 40 
Nebraska S. T. C., Kearney .. 648 1,714 60 
Nebraska 8S. C., Wayne 

Pub. ree Pore ee 725 1,409 50 
Oregon N. s.. Monmouth Pub. 470 Ti7 52 
Oregon N. S., Eastern Pub... 256 256 18 

au 3. FT. Cy, Be ce ccssccce 493 606 45 
I rd 8. 0, Ba cess 163 1,015 46 
Sam Houston 8S. T. C. Pub. 686 1,925 43 
San Diego S. T. C. Pub. ..... 1,303 1,62§ 59 
Stephen F. Austin S. T. C. 

a 5 Sip a ace Ee Ao Ger wik & 602 1,886 51 
Stout Emsgiteee .<c.as eevee se 400 683 44 
Sul Boss. 8, F. C. Pieiii6.<- 288 1,149 26 
renn. S. T. C., Johnson City 

Pub, csectccaseraceene wees 495 6038 40 


the state relief administrations and the col- 
universities, to individual stu- 
their financial needs. As Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins expressed 
it in a letter on July 3, 1934, ‘‘the prin- 
objective of using relief funds for 


eves and 


dents for 


cipal 
student aid is to increase the number of 
ing men and women going to college.’’ 
he corollary was, of course, to decrease 
the numbers of young persons looking for 


jobs. 

That this objective is being attained ap- 
pears clear from the present statisties of 
tendanece. The FERA funds are 
viously a considerable help. They are en- 
abling 94,331 students in 1,466 institutions 
to earn an average of $15 a month from 

tember, 1934, to the close of the aca- 
demic year next May or June, a govern- 
mental expenditure of $1,414,940 a month. 
Each college and university accepting the 
arrangement (Harvard, Yale and Williams 
were among the few which declined) has 
agreed to put the students at ‘‘socially de- 
sirable work, including the sort customarily 
done in the institution by students who are 
working their way through college, such as 
clerical, library and research work.’’ The 
general opinion among college and univer- 
sity administrators is that the students are 
serious, faithful and useful in these jobs. 


ob- 





Students Stucents Teach- 
Full All ing 


Institution 
tesidents Staff 


time 
T. C., Memphis Pub. 920 920 34 
C., Murfreesboro 





Tenn. 8S. 
Tenn. S. T. 





Pe ere eee 612 1,080 0 
De "RB ast Pub. ... 999 3.500 66 
8S. T. C., North Puab. 1,525 4,407 100 
5 T. C., Southwest 
err wauwe-es 945 953 49 
ar. ¢. West Pub. ... 833 1,839 52 
Farmville Pub... 609 873 51 
v (22 veeterlenevars 
murwe.e € wikee ard O24 935 i6 

a. § C.. Eis irrisonburg g 

Pub. ‘ 711 1,230 62 
W: ashington 's. N. 8., Belling- 

eS a ee 1,232 50 
Washington S. N. S., Ellens- 

DE PMS. 6 occetcdccasecses 332 666 39 
Western S. C. of Colo. Pub... 320 577 29 
Wise. S. T. C., La Crosse Pub. 645 660 50 
Wisc. S. T. C., Milwaukee ... 1,247 2,553 85 
Wisc. S. T. C., Oshkosh ..... 664 1,040 50 
Wise. S. T. C., Superior Pub. 687 1,188 52 

ct errr res 54,554 99,489 4,129 


Of the 94,331 students so engaged in all 
1,466 institutions of the country, approxi- 
mately 76,000 young men and women are 
in approximately 560 of the institutions 
reported in the present approved list. <Ac- 
cording to the initial stipulation, now 
‘at least half of the funds allotted 
’; the num- 


waived, ‘ 
must be paid to new students’ 
ber of freshmen who from September to 
November were receiving aid through jobs 
paying from $10 to $20 a month was there- 
fore approximately 32,500 in these ap- 
proved institutions. The accompanying 
freshman table reveals that in 4°7 
institutions there are 155,212 freshmen in 
the fields of liberal arts, engineering, com- 
merce and agriculture, or 19,148 more than 
in 1933. 

Although FERA aid is a factor, it does 
not account for the whole trend. This may 
be deduced from the figures already cited 
for two groups: part-time students now in 
colleges and universities and students at- 
tending the 1934 summer schools. Neither 
group was announced as eligible for FERA 
jobs (although later justifiable exceptions 
were made in part-time cases). Neverthe- 
less, the 1934 total of these two groups for 
563 institutions is 321,724, as compared 
with the 1933 total of 289,153. The in- 
erease is 11.3 per cent., which is distinetly 


of these 








‘entral 


Indiana 
I}lin is 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


) West North Ce 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


ntral 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Ci lumbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


East 
Kentucky 
Te nnessee 
Alabama 
Miss 


) We 


Oklaho1 
Texas 
(8) Mountain 
Montana 
Id tho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Paci fie 
Washington 
Oregon 


California 
(10) Hawa 
(11) Alaska 
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TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full 


Institutions 
1933 


YI dD 


20,709 
15,936 
74,339 
16,222 
14,263 
17,463 
2,862 
2,692 
9,426 
11,41] 
67,481 
744 


9 029 
9,932 


fred famed fed no 
CO Co Do Hm Bm DO Oto 


e 


22,464 


25,3817 


Reon hoe 


, 
bea, 


527 
6,463 
35,344 
1,210 


10 


22,135 
16,412 
79,612 
17,312 
16,022 
17,666 
3,220 
3,023 
10,067 
12,302 
71,102 
736 
9,93 
6,658 
14,267 
5,005 
13,749 
6,945 
9,13: 
4,678 


32,833 
8,857 
9,252 
9,785 
4,939 


947 
3,542 
11,800 
10,067 


8.641 
1,454 


13,550 
7,660 
37,041 
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Per cent. 
change, 19 
to 1934 
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TABLE III 


Johns Hopkins 





Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Harvard 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 














ge MON ...ceceeee oot ie 573 21% 42 359% 210: : 
9G WOME <.cccoss 56 3. 787 
















MO a ae ee 264 one canis 337 re asecene ab See v4 wie 65 ot 
COUPEORS Vcc ckess 49 791 297 385 782 57 375 141 211 337 S4 162 1475 
t duplicates ..... 1853 297 99 Sl 910 wed +70 110 30 seals 94 122 103 
Fes signees Suan 2 59: 3887 I 4607 4943 1798 8832 9005 12188 







Part-time ....--eeeeeee seu 2200 §=5084 3970 ea ae Pore 205 
Su er session ...... 3738 4580 886 10281 1757 1506 2605 1601 2650 959 1i42 3272 £087 
duplicates ..... 1420 1410 $23 2300 989 170 S55 100) 175 1139 






Gad. tot., Nov. 1, 34... 21210 11320 9534 25770 7474 9177 12363 5943 7661 4405 4637 11138 16275* 
25274 12747 10891 33367 7915 10866 13883 5517 7988 5992 5472 +=11800 











( tot., Novi 2, 2eisceD 21027 
tot., Nov. 1, ’24 ... 24112 12015 6442 30021 7302 9490 11513 5448 6995 4622 4916 10656 13313 
COUTSES 2.6.66 10182 nus peer 450 bien Pe S86 $244 anne is 6S 1568 1656 

co ao are 1700 771 602 2182 946 1728 1032 32 575 601 223 708 655 
nistrative 5D 7 T2 20 





staff .. 14 73 163 S86 31 102 ‘ 1S i2 






* Included elsewhere. 





sher than the increase for full-time stu- portance when compared with a similar 
dents who are the chief recipients of compilation for 1931 and 1933 made by 
FERA aid. Mr. C. L. Constance, of the University of 

Moreover, as to full-time students gen- Oregon, utilizing the present writer’s 
erally there are reports of somewhat im- ScHooL AND Soctety statistics for those 
proved financial capacity, as represented in years. 
fewer applications for instalment payments The largest percentage gain for 1934 as 
f tuition and notes payable after gradua- compared with 1933 is that of the Mountain 
tion. Better financial conditions in parts division, in which an increase of 15.9 per 
of the West are indicated in the striking cent. is registered in the totals of 29,340 
percentage gains in student enrolment pre- full-time students attending 27 approved 
sented in the accompanying geographical institutions in the states (given in the order 

















table. of percentage increase) of Wyoming, 
OOM TRO, oe aE ae Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 

pn a yor ao rado, Montana and Nevada. In 1933 the 
ENROLMENT INCREASES full-time attendance of 22,413 in 20 insti- 





Inasmuch as collegiate attendance is a_ tutions in the Mountain division was a de- 
significant index of economic conditions, it crease of 6.2 per cent., as compared with 






seemed advantageous to assemble atten- 1931. 

dance data on a geographical basis which The second largest percentage gain for 
would suggest how different sections of the 1934 as compared with 1933 is that in the 
country are faring. Table II presents a West South Central division, in which 
mass of interesting details regarding full- there is an increase of 13.4 per cent. in the 
time attendance, which has additional im- totals of 51,947 full-time students attend- 
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TABLE IIlIT—(Concluded) 


University of 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Washington 
University 


Western 
Reserve 


Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 


Ohio State 


Missouri 

Nebraska 
Princeton 
Stanford 
Syracuse 


34 
212 
67 
2607 
554 


787 


2560 
3670 


3670 


189 
53 
10012 
147 
3688 
1291 
12556 


4764 3400 

290 
1484 

118 
6420 
7236 
6299 


5371 
6197 
2300 
658 
13210 
13558 
R64 


1062 
4462* 7765 
4343 


3948 
43738 
3849 


fae 
10813 
13179 13828 


9767 


13932 
9408 


1O5S47 1285 
338 1613 
1269 


119 


768 
723 


700 9S5 


42 13 56 

* Included elsewhere. 

40 approved institutions in the states 
order of increase) of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. In 1933 the full- 
time attendance of 34,746 in 23 institutions 
in the West South Central division was a 
decrease of 1.4 per cent., as compared with 
1931. 

Third in point of percentage increases 
for 1934 over 1933 is the East South Cen- 
tral division, in which there is an increase 
of 9.8 per cent. in the totals of 32,833 
full-time students attending 41 approved 
institutions in Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. In 1933 the atten- 
15,348 in 21 institutions was a 
15.5 per cent., as compared 


(in 


dance of 
decrease of 
with 1931. 
The Pacifie division is fourth in percent- 
age increases, with a gain of 9.2 per cent. 
in the 1934 totals of 58,251 attending 41 
Washington and 
attendance of 


institutions in Oregon, 
California. In 1933 the 
45.454 in 23 institutions was a decrease of 


9.3 per cent., as compared with 1931. 


“414 
25 


Fifth in percentage gains is the West 
North Central division, with an increase of 
7.1 per cent. in the 1934 totals of 79,612 
attending 83 institutions in North Dakota, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Missouri. In 1933 the at- 
tendance of 64,880 in 58 institutions was a 
decrease of 11.7 per cent., as compared with 
1931. 

The South Atlantie division shows an in- 
erease of 5.4 per cent. in the 1934 totals of 
71,102 in 88 institutions of Florida, Geor- 
gia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and District of Columbia, the last three 
reporting slight decreases. In 1933 the 
attendance of 57,684 in 71 institutions was 
a ‘decrease of 9.3 per cent., as compared 
with 1931. 

The East North Central division has a 
percentage increase of 4.6 in its 1934 enrol- 
ment of 136,777 in 106 institutions of 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 


eonsin. In 1933 the attendance of 114,793 
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in 91 institutions was a decrease of 14 per 

nt., as compared with 1931. 

The New England division has an in- 
rease of 1.5 per cent. in its 1934 enrolment 
¢ 54,546 in 39 institutions of Connecticut, 
\[assachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, the last named 

having a decrease of less than one per cent. 
In 1933 the attendance of 51,729 in 33 in- 
stitutions was 4 per cent. below that of 
1931. 

The Middle Atlantic division, with 1934 
full-time enrolment totals of 135,086 in 93 
approved institutions, records a decrease of 
{ per cent., as compared with 1933. New 
Jersey’s approved eight institutions show 


TABLE IV 


, Full-time All 
University Rank resident Rank 
. students students 

California 18,892 21,210 4 
Columbia 13,819 2 25,770 3 
New York U. 12,347 3 27,682 1 
Minnesota 12,188 4 16,275 5 
Illinois 10,747 5 12,363 8 
Ohio State 10,012 6 12,556 7 
Michigan 9005 7 &4«211,138 12 
Wisconsin 8,053 8 10,743 §=16 
C. C. of Ns &, 8,030 9 27,248 2 
Harvard 7,671 10 9,177 20 
U. of Wash. 7,541 11 10,991 13 
Texas 6,836 12 10,771 15 
Pennsylvania 6,115 13 10,813 14 
Chieago 5,950 14 11,320 11 
Hunter C. 5,949 15 10,606 17 
St. John’s 5,883 16 6,094 

Pittsburgh 5,723 17 9,767 18 


7,474 25 


8,603 20 


Cornell 


on 
“I 
— 
“I 
= 
or) 


Temple 


5,483 19 
Northwestera 5,371 20 13,210 6 
Boston U. 5,316 21 8,350 22 
U. of Nebraska 5,111 22 6,812 
Brooklyn C, 5,090 23 12,138 9 
Oklahoma 5,064 24 6,533 
Yale 5,036 25 5,082 
Iowa ; 4,943 7,661 24 
Southern Calif, 3,927 12,061 10 
Cincinnati 3,887 9,534 19 
Western Reserve... 3,350 7,765 23 
Wayne U. 2,931 8,360 21 
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CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 


1934 AND 1933 





Classification 1934 1933 
55 Universities, public 206,055 188,857 
49 Universities, private 163,539 161,373 
344 Colleges 169,997 164,647 
47 Technological Institutions. 60,931 53,956 
68 Teachers Colleges 53,786 50,055 
563 Total 654,308 618,888 





a gain of .7 per cent. New York’s 42 ap- 
proved institutions have enrolments .6 per 
cent. less and Pennsylvania’s 43 approved 
institutions have enrolments .2 per cent. 
less than last year. In 1933 the attendance 
of 126,015 in 82 approved institutions was 
2.2 per cent. lower than in 1931. 


How Many FRESHMEN ARE THERE? 

A new feature of the present study is an 
analysis of the number of freshmen this 
year and a comparison with the number a 
year ago. This is valuable, because it re- 
veals the upward turn in enrolment more 
specifically than do the figures of total en- 
rolment. The senior classes which went 
out last June were large; the freshman 
classes which came in in September, 1933, 
were small and, as sophomores, they con- 
tinue small. The totals of 1934 enrolment 
are therefore kept low as compared with 
1933. In the number of new students en- 
tering this fall a more definite measure is 
afforded of the immediate trend. 

Of the 567 approved institutions in the 
present list, 487 were able to supply com- 
parative figures for freshmen for 1933 and 
for 1934 in the fonr large fields concerning 
which inquiry was made: liberal arts, en- 
gineering, commerce and agriculture. The 
findings are given in some detail in the ac- 
companying table of freshmen. 

In the 487 institutions reporting there 
are 155,212 freshmen in these four fields, 
or 14 per cent. more than the 1933 totals of 
136,064. 
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FRESHMAN ENROLMENT 


Liberal Arts 
1934 


1933 


31,213 


20,340 


53 Universities, public 26,776 
19,832 


52,391 


17 Universities, private 
56,818 
2 965 


770 


102,019 112,106 16,833 


112,106 
than a 


liberal the total of 


As to 


freshmen is 9.8 per 


arts, 
cent. greater 
year ago. The increase is 16.5 per cent. in 
liberal arts freshmen in the 53 universities 
OF 


“.0 


under public control; the increase is 


per cent. in the 47 universities under pri- 


vate control; and 8.6 per cent. in the 336 
colleges of arts and sciences. 

As to the total of 20,283 
freshmen is 20.5 per cent. larger than in 
1933. 


universities under publie control; the in- 


engineering 
The inerease is 31.1 per cent. in the 


erease is 4.1 per cent. in the universities 
under private control; the increase is 21 
per cent. in the technological institutions 
for 35 under public control 


12 under private 


(38 per cent. 
and .6 per cent. for 
control). 

As to commerce or business administra- 
tion, the total of 16,553 freshmen is 27.5 
per cent. larger than in 1933. The increase 
is 29.4 per cent. in the universities under 
publie control; the increase is 21.8 per cent. 
in the universities under private control. 
There 1,494 recorded for 


ecommerce in the colleges of arts and sci- 


are freshmen 
ences, a gain of 29.4 per cent. over 1933. 
The increase is 40.9 per cent. in the tech- 
nological institutions, which this year have 
1,921 freshmen in this field. 

As to agriculture, the total of 6,270 
freshmen is 48.3 per cent. larger than in 
1933. 
universities under publie control, and 69.5 


The inerease is 42.4 per cent. in the 


per cent. in the technological institutions. 


Engineering Commerce Agriculture 


1933 1934 1933 1934 
7,621 
2.801 


974 


5,247 
5,076 
994 1154 1,494 
7,311 8849 1,363 1,921 


29 38 143 164 


6,792 


6,182 


5,810 


2.689 


12,983 16,553 


20,283 

INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY 

In accordance with the thought that facts 
without interpretation are of little use, the 
present writer hazards this interpretative 
summary of the statistics of this report: 

1. The enrolment increases in approved 
colleges the United 
States this year—) per cent. for full-tim 
students and 14 per cent. for freshmen 
may be explained as being due somewhat to 
student aid by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration; somewhat to the diffi- 
eulty high-school graduates have in finding 
jobs these days; somewhat to improved 
economie conditions in certain sections of 
the country; somewhat to the persistent 
faith of American fathers and mothers 
that higher edueation will benefit their 
children so that they make sacrifices to send 
them to college. 

2. These statistics reveal a trend toward 
greater attendance in universities, colleges 
and technical schools which are under pub- 
lie control, doubtless due to the heavier 
tuition and other expenses in institutions 


and universities of 


under private control. 

3. Liberal arts continues to be the chief 
training sought by those entering Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities. The propor- 
tion, however, is somewhat lower this year 
than last. In 1933, 75 per cent. of the 
freshmen entering 487 approved institu- 
tions chose a liberal arts curriculum; this 
year it is 72 per cent. 

4. As compared with 1933, there is a re- 
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turn this year to practical courses. There 
is an inerease of 20.5 per cent. in engineer- 
ing freshmen; an increase of 27.5 per cent. 
in freshmen taking courses in commerce or 
business administration; and an increase 

18.3 per cent. in the freshmen taking 
courses in agriculture. In comparing these 
percentages with the 9.8 per cent. increase 

liberal arts freshmen, account must be 
taken of the actual numbers. 
112,106 freshmen in liberal arts courses in 


These are: 


487 institutions; 20,283 freshmen in engi- 
neering; 16,553 freshmen in commerce, and 
6,270 freshmen in agriculture. 

5. The present rate of freshman increase 
would indicate a speedy return to the pros- 
perity plateau of 
This will depend, however, on factors such 
as the continuance of FERA aid to stu- 
dents, and industrial revival, 
which sometimes leads away from college 
instead of to it, and other elements which 
the future may introduce. 


collegiate enrolment. 


business 


EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 

The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table III are those to which 
this annual study was restricted for many 
The following paragraphs explain 
statisties given in the table and give addi- 
tional information, ineluding, for ecompari- 
son, the full-time enrolment at each uni- 
versity five years ago. 

The statistics in the first column of Table 
III are officially reported for the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and elsewhere.’’ Of 1,828 
students listed under engineering, 455 are 
in chemistry. The 49 students indicated 
under the term other courses are taking 
Of 1,791 students listed under 
education, 1,170 are in the Teachers Col- 
lege, University of California at Los An- 
587 are in the non-professional 
Graduate School, and 34 are included also 
under liberal arts. The 1934 summer ses- 
sion attendance (including duplicates) was 


years. 


nursing. 


geles, 
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made up as follows: intersession (Berke- 
974; 
summer 


ley ) summer session (Berkeley), 
1,795; 
1,167. 
reads that the 1,700 include 


bers of the teaching staff.’’ 


session (Los Angeles), 


The notation for the teaching staff 
‘*minor mem- 
Separate fig- 
ures for the University of California at Los 
Angeles are of interest: The full-time stu- 
dents there number 6,107. There are 2,525 
and 1,971 
eourses. The 
1170 and in 
study, 231. For the entire University of 
California the special report on freshman 


men women in liberal arts 


enrolment in edueation is 


non-professional graduate 


enrolment shows that there are 2,589 fresh- 
men in liberal arts, 319 in engineering, 224 
in commerce and 116 in agriculture, as 
compared with a November, 1933, enrol- 
ment of 2,541 freshmen in liberal arts, 260 
in engineering, 191 in commerce and 92 in 
agriculture. [Full-time students, 18,892; 
in 1929, 17,242. 

In seanning the column of the University 
of Chicago, it should be considered that 
education is now a department and not a 
separate school and that students in edu- 
cation, in art and in music are included in 
the totals for college and 
women. The 791 listed under other courses 
embrace 734 in the school of social service 
administration, 36 ‘‘students-at-large’’ and 
21 in the graduate library school. In de- 
termining the grand total, the compiler of 
this study has deducted the same number 
of duplicates as were reported for deduc- 
tion last year, no deduction being included 
in the present report. There are 752 lib- 
eral arts freshmen this year as compared 
with 732 last year. Full-time students, 
5,950; in 1929, 5,867. 

The liberal arts enrolment at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1,134, is slightly larger 
than last year, although the freshman class 
was somewhat smaller. As to the engineer- 
ing enrolment it should be explained that 
the 1933 figures of 1,231 covered all in the 
College of Engineering and Commerce, 


men college 
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the 1934 under the 


column heading commerce, the 244 students 


whereas report gives, 
now taking the new course in business ad- 
ministration in the College of Engineering 
Of these 244 students, 158 
There are 333 freshmen in 


and Commerce. 
are freshmen. 

the engineering courses, as 
compared with As to the 
figures for education, it should be pointed 
out that the 222 listed for Teachers College 


include those in the three upper years of 


cooperal ive 


257 last year. 


the five-year program, the freshman and 
sophomore years being included in the lib- 
eral arts college. The term other courses 
here means 179 students in the school of 
and 118 in the 
Full-time 


household administration 
school of nursing and health. 
students, 3,887; in 1929, 3,964. 

In the Columbia University statistics in 
Table III, the liberal arts figures of 3,148 
are made up as follows: Columbia College, 
1,701 men; Barnard College, 991 women; 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn, 200 


men; Bard College at Annandale (formerly 
St. Stephen’s), 113 men; ‘‘university un- 


dergraduates,’’ 143. The 256 students 
listed under dentistry include 59 in oral 
hygiene. For Teachers College the report 
shows 3,219 graduate students, 1,814 un- 
dergraduates and 300 in New College. The 
term other courses here takes in 300 stu- 
dents in library service and 85 in optom- 
etry. There are 892 liberal arts freshmen 
who are new at Columbia this year, as com- 
pared with 775 last year. The number of 
engineering freshmen is exactly the same, 
68. There are 64 business administration 
freshmen, or nine less than last year. The 
figures for teaching and administrative 
staffs are those for 1933-34. Full-time stu- 
dents, 13,819; in 1929, 14,952. 

The engineering total of 954 in the Cor- 
University column includes 144 in 
Under other courses are in- 


nell 
chemistry. 
cluded 446 in home economies, 179 in hotel 
administration and 157 in veterinary medi- 


eine. The Cornell special report on fresh- 
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men shows 427 in liberal arts, 212 jn 
engineering and 315 in agriculture, as com. 
pared with 421 in liberal arts, 209 in engi. 
neering and 299 in agriculture in Novem. 
ber, 1933. Full-time students, 5,717; in 
1929, 5,500. 

In the consideration of Harvard’s sta- 
tistics it should be noted that the 721 listed 
under commerce are in the graduate schoo] 
of business administration; that the 67 
students in architecture include 19 in land- 
scape architecture; that students taking 
forestry and music are included under non- 
professional graduate enrolment; and that 
the total of 57 for other courses takes in 
28 special students, 19 students in public 
health and 10 students in city planning. 
As to freshmen, there are 1,111 in liberal 
arts and 374 in commerce, as compared 
with 1,052 in liberal arts and 401 in com- 
merce a year ago. Full-time students, 
7,671; in 1929, 8,377. 

In the University of Illinois figures the 
1,555 reported under engineering include 
437 in chemistry, who are also reported 
under liberal arts and sciences; a proper 
deduction is of course made in the table 
for duplicates. The term other courses 
here embraces 284 in the school of physical 
education, 47 library and 44 landscape 
architecture students. As to freshmen tlie 
comparisons are: 1934 liberal arts, 1,501; 
engineering, 424; commerce, 693; agricul- 
ture, 377 ; 1933 liberal arts, 1,298; engineer- 
ing, 358; commerce, 550; agriculture, 313. 
The report states that the number of 1,32 
in the teaching staff ‘‘does not include 267 
non-paid part-time clinical staff.’ Full- 
time students, 10,747; in 1929, 12,413. 

As to the returns for Indiana University 
it may be said that other courses means 141 
students in nurses training, and that there 
are 847 freshmen in liberal arts and 231 
freshmen in commerce, as compared with 
respective figures of 632 and 193 in Novem- 
ber, 1933. Full-time students, 4,607; in 
1929, 4,177. 
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figures of 1,932 men and 1,090 


rhe 


men listed as taking liberal arts college 
irvsez in the University of Iowa column 
‘include students in art, education, journal- 


\\ 


‘sm and musie. The term other courses 
ere means 211 students in nursing. There 
are 1,194 freshmen in liberal arts and 100 
in engineering, as compared with 948 and 
32 in the same fields a year ago. Full-time 
students, 4,943; in 1929, 5,106. 

The engineering total of 318 given for 
Johns Hopkins University includes 24 in 
craduate courses in engineering and 21 
taking chemistry. The enrolments reported 
as full-time and totalled in the table under 
other courses include 245 in ‘‘afternoon 
and evening courses’’ as distinct from part- 
time and 92 students in the school of hy- 
ciene and public health. The 1934 fresh- 
men at Johns Hopkins are 178 in liberal 
arts, 80 in engineering and 17 in commerce, 
as compared with 150 in liberal arts, 112 
in engineering and 27 in commerce a year 
ago. Full-time students, 1,798; in 1929, 
1,468. 

Students in architecture are included in 
the 493 reported for engineering in the 
University of Kansas column. Other 
courses here means 94 students in nursing. 
There are 857 freshmen in liberal arts and 
139 in engineering, as compared with 751 
and 114 in these fields a year ago. The 223 
reported for the teaching staff are ‘‘full- 
time only.’’ Full-time students, 3,832; in 
1929, 4,227. 

In the University of Michigan statistics 
students listed under architecture include 
some in the fine arts, and the liberal arts 
total includes certain students in journal- 
Other courses here takes in 139 stu- 
dents in nursing, 21 in dental hygiene and 
two in anesthesia. There are 1,089 fresh- 
men in liberal arts and 285 in engineering, 
as compared with similar enrolments of 978 
and 226 in November, 1933. Full-time stu- 
dents, 9,005; in 1929, 9,688. 

The engineering totals in the University 


ism, 
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of Minnesota report include 1,034 in engi- 
neering and architecture, 376 in chemistry 
and 207 in ‘‘mines.’’ There are students 
in forestry and in home economies included 
in the agriculture enrolment of 913. Un- 
der other courses the specific registrations 
are 932 in the general college, 429 in nurs- 
ing, 63 in dental hygiene and 51 in univer- 
sity college. The 1933 freshman numbers 
are 1,751 in liberal arts, 237 in engineering 
and 329 in agriculture, as compared with 
1,552 in liberal arts, 196 in engineering and 
226 in agriculture of November, 1933. The 
registrarly notation is that the grand total 
of 16,275 ‘‘ineludes duplicates between the 
summer session of 1934 and the full enrol- 
ment of 1934.’’ Full-time students, 12,188; 
in 1929, 10,657. 

The report of the University of Missouri 
as usual includes, in the engineering total 
of 611, the 350 students in the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. It is of 
interest that the Rolla enrolment numbe.’s 
eleven women who are studying in various 
engineering and scientific fields. Students 
taking courses in architecture and music 
on the Columbia campus are included in 
the total of 83 for fine arts. The summer 
session enrolment includes students at Co- 
lumbia and at Rolla. As to freshmen, the 
report shows 556 in liberal arts this year, 
as compared with 455 last year; 177 in en- 
gineering, as compared with 121 last; 162 
in agriculture, as against 97 last year. 
Full-time students, 3,420; in 1929, 3,710. 

In the engineering totals of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 497, there are 51 in chem- 
ical engineering. Under other courses 
there are 118 students in nursing. The 
1934 freshman enrolments are: liberal arts, 
626; engineering, 183; commerce, 346; 
agriculture, 119; in 1933: liberal arts, 579; 
engineering, 132; commerce, 210; agricul- 
ture, 60. Full-time students, 5,111; in 
1929, 6,038. 

The one necessary explanation about the 
Northwestern University tabulation is 
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that other courses here means students in 
speech. There are 785 freshmen in liberal 
and 


with 784 and 69, respectively, a year ago. 


arts 76 in engineering, as compared 
In the school of commerce, which requires 


two years of college work for entrance, 


there are 210 entering students as against 
193 a year Kull-time enrolment, 
- in 1929, 5,804. 


be mentioned, 


ago. 
It may in regard to the 
enrolment figures of Ohio State University, 
that students in arehitecture are included 
under engineering; students in art and in 
music are included under education; stu- 
dents in forestry are included under agri- 
culture, and students in journalism are 
The other 
veterinary medicine, 
273; applied optics, 109; arts-education, 
86; nursing, 21. The 1934 freshmen in- 
elude 871 in liberal arts, 446 in engineer- 
ing, 810 in commerce and 397 in agricul- 
ture. In 1933 the freshman enrolments 
were 805 liberal arts, 251 engineering, 607 
Full-time 


included under commerce. 


course details are: 


ecommerce and 291 agriculture. 
students, 10,012; in 1929, 10,557. 


These points may be observed in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania statistics: The en- 
gvineering count of 387 includes 123 stu- 
dents in chemical engineering and 46 in 
The medical figures are made 
up of 529 in the school of medicine and 152 


The 


chemistry. 


in the graduate school of medicine. 
125 students in architecture include seven 
doing graduate work and 12 in landscape 
architecture. There are 1,669 students in 
the Wharton School and 56 in the gradu- 
ate course in business administration. 
Other courses in the table mean veterinary 
medicine 171, nurses training 162 and oral 
hygiene 25. There are 320 in the newly 
established liberal arts college for women. 
As to freshman comparisons the figures are: 
1934 registrations, 486 liberal arts, 47 engi- 
neering, 427 commerce. 1933 registrations, 
507 liberal arts, 68 engineering, 429 com- 
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merce. Full-time students, 6,115; in 1929. 
7,119. 

The engineering enrolment of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh as given in Table IT] 
is made up of 476 in engineering and 102 
in ‘‘mines.’’ As to the 545 students in edu- 
cation it should be explained that they are 
upper classmen, the freshman and sopho- 
more years being included in the liberal 
arts college. The term other courses here 
covers seven students in retail training. 
There are 809 freshmen in liberal arts, 207 
in engineering and mines and 232 in com- 
merce, aS compared with corresponding 
freshman enrolments a year ago of 805, 126 
and 164. Full-time students, 5,723; in 
1929, 5,646. 

As to the Princeton statisties it need only 
be explained that the summer session is at- 
tended solely by Princeton undergradu- 
ates; and that the freshman registration 
this year is 570 in liberal arts and 74 in 
engineering, as compared with 542 in lib- 
eral arts and 75 in engineering in Novem- 
ber, 1933. Full-time students, 2,622; in 
1929, 2,459. 

As usual Stanford University statistics 
are reported so as to cover all the univer- 
sity registration under college men and col- 
lege women, with deduction for duplicates 
below. It is of interest that the number of 
women students at Stanford, restricted for 
many years to 500, is now 1,042. There are 
635 freshmen this year in the lower divi- 
sion, as against 549 last year. Full-time 
students, 3,670; in 1929, 3,535. 

The figure of 387 under art in the Syra- 
euse University statistics takes in students 
in music as well as in fine arts. The other- 
courses total is made up as follows: Home 
economics 215, nursing 116, school of 
speech 79, Wanakena Forest Rangers 9!) 
and library school 11. There are 507 fresh- 
men in liberal arts, 86 in applied science 
and 250 in business administration, as com- 
pared with corresponding numbers of 4 
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avo, 008, 80 and 215. 


s, 4,764; in 1929, 4,989. 
[he report of the University of Texas 


Full-time fig- 


ludes 355 students in the medical branch 
Galveston. Students in architecture are 
intted under engineering and those in 
inalism under liberal arts in Table ITI. 
ere are 135 students in nursing reeorded 
ler other courses. The grand total of 
dents is reduced by the compiler of this 

‘ticle by 1,400, the number of duplicates 

ported last year. There are 1,070 fresh- 

n in liberal arts and 201 in engineering, 
as compared with corresponding freshman 
registrations a year ago of 909 and 152. 

|-time students, 6,836; in 1929, 5,822. 

(ulane University of Louisiana includes 
61 students in chemistry in its report of 
2 The liberal arts 
college figures include students in educa- 
tion and in journalism. There are stu- 
lents in social work, a professional course, 
and in the graduate school of medicine in 

76 total reported under other courses. 
Freshmen this fall are 443 in liberal arts, 
114 in engineering and 54 in commerce. 
The similar distribution of freshmen a year 

is not available. Full-time students, 
in 1929, 2,405. 

The University of Washington (Seattle) 
comment is that the figures of 1,975 men 
and 2,664 women are for University Col- 
lege, which comprises the departments for- 

erly in the eolleges of liberal arts and 
These include students in archi- 
tecture, art, journalism and music. Other 
‘ourses in this case means librarianship, 
with 27 students. The freshman compari- 
sons are as follows: 1934, University Col- 
lege 1,921, engineering 391 and commerce 
984; 1933, same, 1,566, 328, 453. Full- 
time students, 7,541; in 1929, 7,258. 

In the University of Virginia total of 143 
for engineering, 30 students in chemistry 
are included. Courses in agriculture are 
given in the eollege of arts and sciences. 
lirst-year students are made up of 459 in 


) engineering students. 


? 60 / : 


ciences., 
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liberal arts, 49 in engineering and 63 in 
commerce, aS compared with correspond- 
ing fields in 1933 of 385, 39 and 84 first- 
year students. Full-time students, 2,251; 
in 1929, 2,269. 

Of the column for Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis) it need be noted only that 
certain students in sucial work are included 
in the 191 total for commerce, and that the 
154 listed under other courses are students 
The grand total of 4,462 does 
There are 572 


in nursing. 
not allow for duplicates. 
freshmen in liberal arts and 96 in engineer- 
ing, as compared with 411 and 106, respec- 
tively, a year ago. Full-time 
3,400; in 1929, 3,398. 

The liberal arts enrolment at 
Reserve University, given under college 


students, 
Western 


men and college women, includes students 
in art, commerce and music; but some of 
these are included under education. Other 
courses here means applied social sciences, 
337 students; nursing, 287 students, and 
library science, 66 students. There are 
453 freshmen in liberal arts as compared 
with 473 a year ago. Full-time students, 
3,350; in 1929, 3,496. 

In the engineering enrolment of 1,090 re- 
ported for the University of Wisconsin, 175 
are students in chemistry and chemical 
engineering. Home economies is included 
under agriculture. Other 
means graduate nurse course, 62 students, 
and library school, 38 students. The fresh- 
man figures are: liberal arts, 1,604, engi- 
home 


eourses here 


neering 285, agriculture and eco- 


nomies 225, as compared with 1933 corre- 
sponding registrations of 1,312, 211 and 
159. Full-time students, 8,053; in 1929, 
9,468. 

The report of Yale covering art in Table 
III ineludes students in painting, sculp- 
ture and the drama. 
dents in nursing listed under other courses. 
Yale has 781 liberal arts freshmen as com- 
pared with 838 in November, 1933. Full- 
time students, 5,036; in 1929, 5,084. 


There are 128 stu- 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ITALY 
The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times states that the Italian Minister of Edu- 
cation, Signor Ercole, has addressed an official 
universities, to the 


circular to the rectors of 


directors of higher educational institutions, and 
to local authorities for education, announcing 
inspectorate for 


the formation of a general 


“pre-military and post-military” training in 


schools. General Grazioli has been appointed 
as head of the new inspectorate, with Commen- 
datore Angeio Senesi as chief inspector on be- 
half of the ministry. 

The circular states that “in conformity with 
the new Mussolinian conception of a military 
nation, based on the principle that the fune- 
tions of citizen and soldier are inseparable in 
formula “Book 


the Fascist State,” the Fascist 
and Rifle” now finds application in the Italian 
educational system, from elementary school to 
university. This has been achieved by the regu- 


lations for pre-military instruction, now com- 


pulsory for all citizens from the age of eight 


to the age of 21. 
conceptions of civil and military life is, it is 


Every division between the 


stated, being eliminated; the barriers between 
civil and military institutions are being de- 
molished; a fusion is being effected of the youth 
organizations, the armed forces, and the schools; 
and military education, recognized as of high 
moral value, is becoming a substantial element 
of general education. 

“Tt is my firm intention (the Minister adds) 
that the aim of the government shall be realized 
The edu- 
system is the “great of the 
Fascist régime,” and will not fail to look upon 
the task set it in the light of the Duce’s words: 
“Tf it is to be true peace, that fruitful peace 
which must be accomplished by justice, we ean 
branches 


in full, without hesitation or delay.” 


cational forge 


barrels of our rifles with 
of olive. But if it should not happen thus, be 


sure that we, men tempered in the climate of 


adorn the 


the Littorio, will adorn the points of our bayo- 
nets with the laurel and oak of victory. 

“T am that the educational 
system, from the elementary school to the uni- 


certain whole 


versity, will in a single unanimous and pas- 


sionate cry answer ‘Present’ to the Duce’s ¢all. 
I will impart to you further instructions as 
soon as the relevant measures have been trans- 
lated into laws. In the meantime the Inspec- 
torate-General for pre-military and _post-mili- 
tary training has this day (October 29) been 
solemnly constituted by the head of the goy- 
ernment, and the preliminary work is being set 
in hand. I direct that in all schools under your 
authority, of whatever order, type, or grade, 
the measures be given the widest possible cir 
culation and their meaning and importance 
duly explained. The aim is progressively 
excite in the school population the sentiments 
of love and admiration for the glorious Italian 
Army, to dispose the pupils to accept willingly 
and joyfully the new military teaching, and to 
draw from it the utmost profit, for the advan- 
tage of the motherland.” 

Those to whom the cireular is addressed are 
asked to “collaborate assiduously and _intelli- 
gently” with the representatives of the adminis- 
tration and of the armed forces so as to enable 
them to carry out in the best possible way 
task that lies before them in the schools, giving 
them for the purpose all necessary information 
and anything else they may require.. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE total number of books in the Harvard 
University Library at the end of the academic 
year 1933-34 was, according to the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, 3,602,040. Of that number, 
126,935 volumes and pamphlets were added 
during the year. 

The Harvard University Library, which in- 
cludes the College Library, the various depart- 
mental libraries and the collections in the seven 
residential houses, is the largest university |i- 
brary in the world, and only six libraries of 
any kind have a larger number of volumes, 
namely, the British Museum, the French Na- 
tional, the Library of Congress, the New York 
City Publie Library, the Leningrad Public Li- 
brary and the Moseow Public Library. 

The Harvard College Library contains 1,960,- 
762 volumes and pamphlets, the departmental 
libraries 1,576,859, and the house libraries 64, 
419, These totals do not inelude thousands of 
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broadsides, posters, programs, play-bills, leaf- 
ts, clippings, autographs, photographs and en- 
ravings. 

Of the 126,935 volumes and pamphlets added 
last year to the University Library, 66,885 went 
the College Library, 52,676 to the depart- 


mental libraries and 7,374 to the house libraries. 
[he Baker Library of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration had 17,207 accessions 
ist year—the largest number received by any 
departmental library; then came the Law School 
with 13,490 additions, and the Medical School 
with 8,544. 

The College Library received last year gifts 

ounting to $111,306 in cash as well as 20,718 
hooks and 31,899 pamphlets. 

Dr. Robert P. Blake, director of the Univer- 
sity Library, says in his annual report that the 
This 
was 2,259 smaller than the cireulation in 1932- 
33, but larger than the circulation in 1931-32 
(232,338), 1930-31 (210,981) 1929-30 
(182,429). 


Dr. Blake’s report continues: 


‘ireulation of books last year was 235,258. 


and 


The reference and circulation departments re- 

rt for the first time in many years a decrease 
both in the registration of the users of the library 
and in the actual circulation of books within and 
without the building. This decrease is probably 
not attributable to any one cause, but appears to 
be proportionate to the slight decline in registra- 
tion throughout all the departments of the uni- 
VE rsity. 

The number of visiting scholars also shows a 
slight decrease over the peak figure of last year. 
Though the number of such scholars is large, 637, 
the majority of them stay with us for only brief 
intervals and the bulk of their visits falls during 
the summer, when it is easy to accommodate callers 
from outside. 

Inter-library loans likewise manifest a slight de- 
cline from the total of last year. 
institutions are widely distributed over ~-America. 


The borrowing 


While the work involved in this service is very con- 
siderable, it is something we do gladly, as it is a 
point where we can be of the greatest service to 
our sister institutions and to scholars throughout 
the United States. 


THE FINANCES OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

IN its review of the financial operations of 
Yale University for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1934, the treasurer’s report, issued on De- 
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eember 7, states that 7,148 alumni cooperated 
with the university through the Alumni Fund 
during 1933-34—a larger number than in any 
1930-31. Total 
year were $6,810,164 (as compared with $7,720,- 
829 in 1930-31), the largest single item, aside 


933-34 being 


year since expenses for last 


from salaries for instruction in 


$642,752 for assistance to students in need of 
financial aid; the total number helped being 
1,571. 


to assist them, the university made loans aggre- 


In addition to the amount thus expended 


gating $194,428 to self-supporting students dur- 
ing the fiscal year, at the same time obtaining 
employment for many of them through its Bu- 
reau of Appointments, which states that the 
grand total of all reported earnings and scholar- 
ship aid during the year was $1,053,149. 

the Yale 


Alumni Fund Association aggregated $273,831 


Gifts to the university through 


for the year, $127,324 of this amount repre- 
senting interest on the principal of the Alumni 
Fund, and $146,506 annual contributions and 
bequests received from 7,148 contributors. 

Other gifts and bequests for endowment, ex- 
elusive of contributions to building funds, ag- 
eregated $417,666 for 1933-34; gifts to income 
for special purposes $892,821, and gifts to in- 
come for general purposes, including the eon- 
tribution of the Alumni Fund, $266,482. In 
order to provide for expenditures made for 
scholarship aid in excess of the income available 
from endowment of scholarship funds, the cor- 
poration authorized an appropriation of $135,- 
879 from funds available for such use in its 
discretion; at the same time appropriating a 
total of $147,751 from Contingency Reserve 
Fund to meet other heavy demands upon the 
current resources of the university, such as the 
payments for the group insurance plan covering 
the staff and for faculty retiring allowances and 
pension reserves, for which there is no special 
endowment. 

In commenting on the loans of $194,428 made 
to students in all schools and departments of 
the university during the year just closed, the 
report points out that for these loans notes are 
taken payable, as a rule, in from two to five 
years after graduation. No interest is charged 
where notes are paid promptly when due, but 
after the date of maturity interest at the rate 


of six per cent. a year is added. Notes out- 
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‘ fiseal year amounted nical and vocational emphasis, were suggest 


d with $901,775 one Among those most favored were courses in m 
tal and sex hygiene, philosophy of etique 


from the Teachers Emergency  yocational guidance, how to study, stenogra) 


past 


ynpared with $32,740 in 


made 
year amounted to and typewriting, contemporary civilization, « 
1932-3: 


1934 


which are made to 


Fund during the 
temporary literature, oriental languages and his 
Special inte 


as Cf 


notes outstanding on June 30, 


tory, and comparative religion. 
hese loans, was indicated in courses which would help 
individual to get along with others in the w 
The questionnaire 
examinati 


faculties of the various schools, 


bers of the 
are repayable in monthly instalments from sal- jy 


men 
which he must live. 
cluded vocations, 
course organization and instruction as well 


ary payments, in accordance with the conditions 


questions on 
governing the foundation, which was established 
“A Graduate of Yale 


Since that time 


on eurriculum. 
The committee pointed out the desirability 


of $15,000 from 
>on November 30, 1910. 
ating $474,641 have 


this revolving loan fund to 847 borrowers. 


} ‘ > ny . . . . 
been made from introducing into the curriculum, as alterna 


choices to present courses, a course in econo 
tal payments made by the university from “4s , 
siti : : and political problems with special referenc: 


ts wn A . . ° 
the United States; a course in the history 


Group Insurance Plan covering all Yale’s staff, 


general income for premiums under the 
civilization; a mathematies survey course 


for faeulty retiring allowances and for reserves . eT . . 
students neither majoring nor minoring 


for the assumption of pensions pre- . 
mathematies or the sciences, nor preparing 


to provide 
viously assured to members of Yale’s staff under - : . : 
Rie study medicine; a course in the biological 
the former Carnegie Plan, aggregated $153,884 . ; 

ences that would inelude chemistry and s 


in 1933-34, as compared with $151,847 for the . . 
laboratory work; a course in musie and the 


yrevious year. : . . 
; arts; and a survey of physies for students 
majoring or minoring in science that w 
touch on astronomy and geology and that w 


inelude some laboratory work. Other alternat 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


j courses proposed for the two-year curricu 
GREATER emphasis on the social sciences in 


would be in hygiene, philosophy, psycholog 


college curricula, and in general a training more ae? 4s , 
modern language, English composition and 


useful for the problem of living to-day, was 
urged by a majority of 714 alumni of Washing- 
New York University, as 


of a questionnaire l the com- 


College, 


ton 
the 


Square 
result made by 


mittee on curriculum, of which Professor Clyde 


Eagleton is chairman. 


composition, English and American 
government, 
American and the 
courses most favored by the alumni, according 
to Professor Over half the alumni 


the requirement of at least one natural 


literature, psychology, American 


history economies were 
Eagleton. 
favored 
science, one modern language, philosophy and 
public speaking. 

The survey of the day alumni was made by the 
Washington Square College Alumni Association 
and a committee of evening alumni submitted a 
report to Dean Milton E. Loomis, of the college. 
More than 200 courses not now offered by Wash- 


ington Square College, many of them with tech- 


glish and American literature. 

Of the 714 alumni who participated in 
questionnaire survey 626 indicated that 
had come to Washington Square College 
vocational preparation as a major obje 
One hundred fifty-four of this number chi: 
their choice of vocation after entering the « 
lege. Those at present unemployed nun 
eighty-six and 158 are studying further. An 
the 470 now working, the eleven leading oc 
tions represented are as follows: teachers, 
lawyers, 88; doctors, 47; clerical workers, 
secretaries, 27; business men and women, 
social workers, 18; salesmen, 16; account 
10; dentists, 8, and advertising workers 
Eighty-six graduates are now employed 
other miscellaneous occupations. Among 
are a clergyman, an anthropologist, a polic 


a librarian, a radio announcer and a statist 
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ONE-TEACHER RURAL SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


The New York Sun reports that Governor 
man’s planning board in a recent statement 
mmended reforestation by 


York state of all the land in the small, 


purchase and 
teacher rural schoo] districts. These regions 
rugged, poor soil and are gradually being 
ndoned. 
‘Though unfit for farming, they are well 
d for timber production and _ recreation 
the board experts said. “Under state 
ership the taxpayers would be saved the ex- 
of schools and roads, the state would in 
benefit greatly from timber production and 
present owners would have opportunity to 
to areas where better livelihood might be 
ned.” 
ler the board’s plan the people of these dis- 
could be absorbed in the populations of 
fertile and prosperous sections, and hun- 
of rural schools that have an average of 
These 
ls cost the state thousands of dollars, and 
mtended that if their pupils could be sent 
ools in more populous districts they would 


supils or fewer could be abandoned. 


much better educational advantages. As 
rgument for its plan the board points out 
in eight of these schools there is only one 
| each. 
ese eight youngsters,” says the statement, 
has a heated and lighted schoolhouse to 
‘lf and the exclusive attention of a whole- 
teacher.” 
cost to the state of maintaining one of 
e pupils is $1,166 annually, and the cost to 
state where there is an average daily at- 
lance of one or two pupils is $866 a pupil. 
trasted to this is the $55 cost a pupil in the 
teacher schools with an average attendance 
wenty-eight or more. 
Of the 6,000 one-ieacher school districts in the 
» there are 245 with five or fewer students. 
t of them have one pupil each, fifteen have 
fifty-three have three, seventy-two have 
‘and ninety-seven have five. 
These are the sort of facts,” said the report, 
t are being correlated and brought to light 
the technical staff of the New York State 
uning Board. They reveal the enormous 
ste of publie funds inevitably associated with 
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an antiquated system of publie administration 
and the saving to taxpayers that could be ef- 
fected through intelligent and continued state 


planning.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 
THE third year of the WEVD University of 
the Air was inaugurated during a two-hour pro- 
gram before an audience of sixteen hundred at 
the Town Hall, New York City, on the 
of December 8. participating 
were Professor John Dewey, Chancellor Harry 
W. Chase, of New York 
Hurst, Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Heywood Broun, 
Michael Viadeck, Dr. 
Sandor Lorand, Alla Sigmund 

Spaeth and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


evening 
Among those 


University, Fannie 


Strange, B. Charney 
Nazimova, Dr. 


Dr. Dewey’s address, of which the following 
is a summary, was entitled “Radio’s Influence on 
the Mind”: 


The radio is the most powerful instrument of 
social education the world has ever seen. The eye 
under 


But 


is superior to the ear with respect to the 
standing of physical and technical matters. 
in all social matters the mass of people are guided 
The prog- 


+} 


through hearing rather than by sight. 
ress of democracy has been greatly hindered by the 
fact that modern means of exchange of physical 
things has advanced far beyond the means for ex 
change of knowledge and ideas. The radio brings 
us the possibility of redressing the balance. 

It is only a possibility, not as yet an accom 


plished fact. The radio lends itself to propaganda 


in behalf of special interests. It can be used to 
distort facts and mislead the public mind. In my 


opinion, the question as to whether it is to be em- 
ployed for this end or for the social public interest 
is one of the most crucial problems of the present. 


answered 


Upon the way in which it is practically 
depends to a larger extent than we yet realize the 


that and fair-minded 


publie opinion and sentiment that are necessary 


formation of enlightened 


for the success of democracy. The radio even when 
in private hands is affected with a profound pub 
lie interest. For this reason every attempt at 
genuine education of the millions who daily listen 
in is of greatest concern. That is one reason, and 
a great one, why I welcome the endeavors of Sta 
tion WEVD to conduct the University of the Air. 
May it succeed and may its influence spread till 


every broadcasting organization follows its example. 
New 


Year holidays, the other courses will begin the 


Due to the intervening Christmas and 


week of January 7. They are: 
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‘*Edueati 
; John Dewey, 

H. Kilpat Thursdays, 8:15 P. M., 
Planning—Society in Making,’’ 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, John T. Flynn, 
rry W. Laidler; F 10:15 P. M., 


Sandor 


esdays, 10:15 P. M., mn for a New 


Order,’’ Professor Professor 


rick; 


Lorand, 


‘Psychoanalysis To-day,’’ Dr. 


ndays, 10:00 p, M., ‘* University 


ill be 


offered: 


‘*Labor Faces t illiam Green, Sid- 


ney Hillman, Elmer F. Andrews; ‘‘ Literature and 


Drama,’’ Fannie Hurst, Heywood Broun; ‘‘ Studies 


in a Museum,’’ Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

THE Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation reports that the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence will 
be held from February 23 to 28 at Atlantie City, 
President E. E. 


ganizing the programs around specific problems 


New Jersey. Oberholtzer is or- 


in edueational reeovery and improvement. 
Members of the department will take part not 
only in the deliberations of smaller groups but 
may join in the panel-diseussion on the contro- 
versial issues represented in the 1935 Yearbook 
featured at one of the 
The subject of the Yearbook 


is “Edueation for New Social and Eeonomie Re- 


which will be specially 
general sessions. 
lationships.” Its preparation is undertaken by 
a commission headed by U. S. Commissioner of 


Edueation J. W. 
it to 


Studebaker, who will present 


the convention and act as moderator of 


the panel discussion. Topies to be emphasized 
in the give-and-take of this new informal plat- 
form method inelude “Changing Ethieal Stand- 
ards,” “Individualistie Versus Collective Social 
Planning,” “What Lies Ahead in Government” 
and “The Relationship of the Teaching Profes- 


sion to Social Policy.” 
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Two afternoons of the convention will be de- 
The topes 


to which these groups will devote themselves and 


voted to forum-diseussion groups. 
their respective leaders follow: 


‘*The Support and Control of Public Education 
David E. Weglein, 


in a Democracy,’’ 3altimore, 


‘*Personnel Problems in Educational Adminis 


tration,’’ Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis. 

‘*Educational Interpretation Dealing with R 
cent Trends, Practises and Developments Towar 
a New Educational Program,’’ Ben G. Graha 
Pittsburgh. 


Problems, ’’ 


‘¢ Administrative 
South Pasadena. 

‘‘The Outlook for New Edueational Programs 
with Special Emphasis on Social-Economic Phases,’’ 
A. J, 


‘“Curriculum Trends and Controversies,’’ H. B. 


George C. 


Stoddard, Providence. 


Bruner, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Members of the dep*rtment will be asked to 
make special studies i: advance of the conven- 
tion. Reports of these studies will be made in a 
series of meetings known as study-diseussion 
groups. Twenty-five or thirty sections will be 
organized for this purpose. 

President Oberholtzer is arranging a general 
program which ineludes the participation of 
prominent government officials, and nationally) 
known leaders in various professional and in 
dustrial fields. These speakers will be presented 
at the morning and evening sessions. 

Elementary school principals are planning 
special programs, which include a panel diseus- 
sion similar to those in which the general depart- 
This feature of the conven- 
tion will be directed by J. Cayee Morrison, as- 


ment will engage. 


sistant commissioner for elementary education, 
State Edueation Department, Albany, N. Y., 
and President M. Emma Brookes, of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, princi- 
pal of the Miles-Cranwood Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwarp L. THorNnprke, head of the work 
in psychology at Teachers College, Columbia 
the ninety-fifth 
Association 


will 
the 


University, preside at 
for the 


held 


meeting of American 


Advaneement of Science, which will be 


at Pittsburgh from December 26 to January 2 
Dr. Henry N. Russell, research professor of 
astronomy at Princeton University, will give 
the address of the retiring president, which 1s 
entitled “The Atmospheres of the Planets.” At 
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dinner on the evening of the twenty-eighth 
the addresses will be given of the retiring vice- 
nresidents of the section of psychology and the 
santieie of edueation. Professor Walter R. 
Miles, of Yale University, will speak on “Train- 
.¢, Practise and Longevity,” and Professor 
Walter F. Dearborn, of Harvard University, on 
“The Mental and Physical Growth of Public 
School Children.” Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell will 


Tue Board of Curators of the University of 
\issouri have voted to postpone acceptance of 
the resignation of Dr. Walter Williams as presi- 
dent of the university until April 1. A previous 
order appointing Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush 
as acting-president was reaffirmed by the action 
of the board. 

Dr. Henry HarpauGH APpPLe, for twenty-five 
years president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Laneaster, Pa., submitted his resignation 
to the trustees on December 7. He said that he 
“could not hope to continue to serve long 
enough to complete any extended plans” and 
that such plans should properly be the function 
of his sueeessor. A committee was appointed 


by the trustees to select a successor. 

Dr. Davin Linn EpSAuu, dean of the Medical 
School and of the Sehool of Publie Health of 
Harvard University, will retire with the title of 
dean emeritus at the close of the academic year. 

Dr. FRANKLYN B. Snyper, professor of En- 
glish at Northwestern University, has become 
dean of the Graduate School. 


Tug New York City Board of Superinten- 
dents has promoted Elizabeth A. Walsh, acting 
head of the bureau of children with retarded 
mental development, and Margaret C. Holmes, 
acting director of kindergartens, to the director- 
ships of their divisions. 

Dr. Loren C. Perry, professor of botany 
since 1925, has been appointed director of the 
forty-fourth summer session at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Beginning next summer the separate 
schools formerly held by the endowed colleges 
and the state colleges will be combined as a 
single enterprise. 

Howarp W. Hopxirk, of Montclair, N. J., 
will beeome superintendent of the Albany, 
N. Y., Home for Children on January 1. Mr. 
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Hopkirk has been connected with the Child 
Welfare League of America in New York City. 

Dr. Martua M. Etior, of the Yale Medical 
School, has been appointed assistant chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. She succeeds Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, who was recently named 
chief of the bureau. Dr. Eliot will have spe- 
cial responsibility for the bureau’s child and 
maternal health program. 


Dr. George H. Wuipp.e, of the School of 
Medicine and Dentistry of the University of 
Rochester, and Dr. George R. Minot and Dr. 
William P. Murphy, of the Harvard Medical 
School, joint recipients of the Nobel prize in 
physiology and medicine, were present on De- 
cember 10 at the ceremonies held in Stockholm 
on the occasion of the presentation to them by 
King Gustaf of the diplomas, gold medals and 
money award. Professor Harold C. Urey, of 
Columbia University, who was awarded the 
prize in chemistry, was unable to be present. 
The value of each prize is about $40,000. 


Dr. Otrs W. CALDWELL has been elected the 
first honorary member of the Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematies Teachers. This 
announcement was made at the recent annual 
dinner of the association at which he was toast- 
master. Dr. Caldwell was one of its founders 
and is the oldest living past-president. 


Dr. Liuoyp Nicoutt YeEpPsEeN, director of the 
psychological clinie of New York University in 
the Washington Square College, received the 
Medal of Merit of the Republic of Chile at a 
dinner of the Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternities in New York City on De- 
cember 8. The presentation was made by 
Roberto Gatica. The medal was bestowed upon 
Dr. Yepsen in recognition of his work in the 
development of schools for feeble-minded and 
retarded children in Chile in 1929 and 1930. 


In recognition of his contributions to humor 
and biography, the Mark Twain medal has been 
awarded by the International Mark Twain So- 
ciety to Dr. Stephen Leacock, professor of polit- 
ical economy at McGill University. Next year 
Professor Leacock will be the speaker of honor 
at the University of Missouri at the Mark Twain 
Centenary celebration. 


Proressor C. P. BAper, head librarian at the 
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Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, was 

Kansas Library Asso- 

ciation recent Manhattan. 

Miss Nora librarian at the Emporia 
Pei: 


Publie Library, was elected vice-president. 


elected pres dent of the 
meeting 


Daniels, 


THE Kansas Teacher writes: “The victory of 


State Superintendent W. T. Markham in the 


recent election is without doubt one of the out- 
Kansas political history 


standing surprises ol 


since Kansas was a state. According to press 
reports based upon unofficial returns, it appears 
that while Governor Landon, the Republican 
nominee for governor, carried the state by more 
than 60,000 votes, Mr. Markham, the Democratie 
nominee for state superintendent of public in- 
struction, rolled up a majority of approximately 
40,000 votes over the Republican nominee, Mr. 
Seaman.” 

ForMER students in the department of stu- 
dent personnel administration of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, have recently been 
appointed to positions as follows: Miss Alice 
Brown (M.A., 1934) has been appointed head of 
residence at the New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, New Brunswick; Miss Marion Galton, who 
completed her work for the master’s degree dur- 
ing the 1934 Summer Session, has been made 
dean of women, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa.; Miss Emily Post 
College, 1933-34) has been appointed dean at 
Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Va.; Mrs. Mary F. 
Swaney (M.A., 1934) has been appointed aea- 
demie dean at The Dearborn-Morgan School, 
Orange, N. J.; Miss Alida P. Banks (M.A., 


1934), formerly assistant to Dean Slowe, of 


(Teachers 


Howard University, has been appointed dean of 
West Virginia State College, Insti- 
Miss Harriet (M.A., 

head of the department of 
education at the State Teachers Col- 


women at 
tute, W. Va.; 

1934), formerly 
hvsieal 
lege, Duluth, Minn., has been appointed dean of 


Harrison 


women in that institution. 


JoHN H. Mannina Butter has been ap- 
pointed professor of elementary education at 
the National Teachers College of Manila. After 
thirty-two years of in the Bureau of 
Edueation of the Philippine Islands and as su- 


Dr. Butler retired on 


service 


perintendent of schools. 
reaching the age limit last March. He was the 
first superintendent to be retired at the highest 


rate of pension. 
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F. A. MEIER, at present head of the scie) 
department at Rugby School, England, will | 
come head master of Bedales—the 
tional school at Petersfield, Hampshire. 
succeeds Mr. J. H. Badley, head master 
founder, who retires next July. 


co edu 


C. E. Dove.ass, formerly assistant supe1 
tendent of schools at Baltimore, Md., has b 
elected superintendent of schools at Newa 
Del. 

I. E. Srursman, formerly superintenden 
schools at Greeley, Colo., has been appoint 
superintendent at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dr. JAMES KIERAN, president emeritus 
Hunter College, sailed for Europe on Decem 
ber 8. 

Miss Lutu Houmgs, dean of women at Dru 
College, Springfield, Mo., has been granted 
year’s leave of absence and is teaching hist 
in Kobe College, Japan. 

ArtuuR Pope, professor of fine arts at H 
vard University, has leave of absence for 
academic year 1934-35, during which he has 
dertaken advisory work in connection with p 
ects in art education for the Carnegie Fow 
tion. 

A MEMORIAL assembly was held on Novembe: 
14 in honor of the late W. A. Lewis, presi« 
of the Kansas State Teachers College at I 
Hays. 

Dr. PaumMer C. RicKertTs, president s 
1901 of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
member of the faculty since his graduatio1 
1875, died on December 10 at the age oi 
enty-eight years. 

Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, from 1896 to 1915 ] 
fessor of comparative pathology at Harvard 
University, and from 1915 to 1929 directo: 
the department of animal pathology oi 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, «1 
at the time of his death president of the b 
of scientific directors of the institute, died 


the age of seventy-five years on December 


Dr. GeorcGe Herpert Berrs, professor 
education and director of research at the Sc! 
of Education of Northwestern University, died 
on December 8, at the age of sixty-six years 
who retired 


Proressor W. H. Hume, 
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1 of the English Department of the Flora 


Stone Mather College of the Western Reserve 
University in June, 1933, died in Freiburg on 
December 6, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Professor Hulme was a member of the Modern 
Language Association of America, and of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternities. 

Epwin Putnam Brown, principal of Way- 

nd Aeademy Preparatory School sinee 1901, 
died on November 26 at the age of sixty-five 


OsperT CrooME Roacu, head of the personnel 
artment of the United States Rubber Com- 
- and formerly owner and head master for 
een years of the Repton School for Boys at 

Y., died on December 4. 


four years old. 


‘rytown, N. He was 


HeNRY WALROND SIMPKINSON, sometime as- 
tant seeretary of the British Board of Edu- 
November 24 at the 


ition, died on 


eighty-one years. 


A airt of $95,000 to the Students’ Aid Asso- 
ciation of the College of the City of New York 
has been announced by Professor Alfred D. 
Compton, seeretary. The donor wishes to re- 
main anonymous, and for some time only the 
income on the investment of the money will be 
used. On November 1, according to the finan- 
cial report, the Students’ Aid Association had a 
balance of $1,769, after having paid out in 
loans, gifts and sehelarships the sum of $11,478. 
The total receipts during the year were $13,248. 
On November 1, 1933, a year ago, the balance on 
hand was $4,379. 
to 240 students, ten times as many as in 19238, 


This year loans were granted 
before the depression. Scholarships this year 
were given to 83 students, as compared with 
only 29 that year. In 1933, 56 students received 
the scholarships. 


AccorDING to reports in the daily press, Pro- 
fessor Johannes Leisegang, of the University of 
Jena, was sentenced on November 30 by the 
Emergeney Court at Weimar to six months’ im- 
prisonment, because he ealled Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler’s oration at the funeral of von Hinden- 
burg an “eleetion speech.” The state’s attorney 


asked for eighteen months’ imprisonment on the 
ground that Dr. Leisegang is one of those who 
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are responsible for training German youth. He 
was convicted for “wilful circulation of untrue 
assertions of a factual nature” and not for dis- 


respect to the chancellor. He was taken into 
custody and began to serve his sentence imme- 
diately. 

The 


following 


New 


wireless 


} ork 


dispateh 


On November 22 Times re- 


ceived the from 
Berlin: “Foreign study for German students has 
been made virtually impossible, except in Swit- 
zerland or under one of the rare exchange stu- 
dent arrangements through a ruling by the eur- 
reney exchange control office. The ruling de 
elares that applications for exchange to make 
possible study abroad, except as they apply to 
Switzerland, are not to be granted. Switzerland 
has been made an exception because of the spe- 
cial character of the Reichsbank’s exchange ar- 
rangement with the Berne government, which 
is ealeulated to present as little interference 
with the free flow of goods and services as pos- 
sible. The Third Reich’s 


with foreign countries are becoming steadily 


academic relations 
less intimate as German universities take on an 
increasingly Nazi character. The number of for- 
eigners registered for degrees in German uni- 
versities decreased in two years from 4,403 to 
2,962 last winter.” 

A SPECIAL cable to The New York Times from 
Rio de Janeiro reports that a strike committee 
named on December 2 by students of Sao Paulo 
University distributed among ‘students of sec- 
ondary schools in the city a manifesto calling 
on all to walk Police barriers erected 
around the Polytechnical School were torn down 
Molten lead was poured over 


out. 


during the night. 
the locks on doors so that policemen with axes 
had to smash the doors to admit faculty mem- 
bers. The dispute between students and educa- 
tional authorities is over a bill, now under con- 
sideration in Congress, that would abolish final 
examinations and base promotion on grades at- 
tained in the regular term’s work. Prominent 
teachers declare the measure encourages “na- 
tional mediocrity.” 


A CAMPAIGN against illiteracy in Portugal has 
been undertaken by the Government. About 
seventy-five per cent. of the people are reported 
by the Christian Science Monitor to be still un- 


able to read or write. Immediate steps are to 
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be taken to build 20,000 schools for primary in- 
They are to be 

This 
decision has resulted from a tour of the prov- 
inces by the Ministers of 
lic Works. At all 


chair is to be established for colonial instruction, 


struction all over the country. 
in working order within two years’ time. 
Instruction and Pub- 


the higher schools a special 


and propaganda films exhibited, thus continuing 
the work done by the Portuguese Colonial Exhibi- 
tion at Oporto, which has just closed. Excellent 
results are said to have been obtained by the 
Government’s action in ordering enforced in- 
struction to recruits and soldiers. Now in every 
barracks in Portugal two hours are scheduled in 
the daily routine for instructing the soldiers and 
the recruits for obligatory service how to read 
stimulating reward to learn 


and write. A 


quickly is given by shortening the term of mili- 


tary service and by the promotion of soldiers to 
the rank of corporal. 

ENGLISH is to be the principal foreign lan- 
guage in Latvian sehools—replacing German 
according to a decree recently 
published by the Latvian Minister of Edu- 
cation, and reported by The Christian Science 
Henceforth, in all Latvian towns chil- 


and Russian 


Monitor. 
dren will begin to learn English at the age of 
nine years, while children in the country will 
Only the minority schools 
The government’s 


start at twelve years. 
will keep their own language. 
measure is described as a gesture to meet En- 
friendly attitude the Baltie 
It is also ascribed to a desire to build a 


gland’s toward 
States. 
language barrier against any undue German or 
Russian cultural influence. Until now English 
has been little used in Latvia, where, besides 


Lettish, mostly Russian and German is spoken. 


AccorpING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the department of physical 
education of Tokyo has reported a recent in- 
vestigation of the weak boys and girls in 541 
primary schools containing 694,147 children in 
which methods differing from any previous in- 
vestigation were used. The department asked 
the teachers to report the number of boys and 
girls whom they thought to be too weak, physi- 
cally or mentally, to be among the normal boys 
or girls. Formerly this was usually done by 
means of physical or mental examination by 


specialists. The following seven items were re- 
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ported on by the teachers: (1) inferior mental! 
power; (2) teeblemindedness; (3) reduced hear. 
ing; (4) weak sight; (5) stammering; (6) sick- 
A comparatively smal] 
The criteria were 


liness; (7) deformity. 
number was so reported. 
whether weak boys or girls should be specially 
educated. The numbers were as follows: (1) 
7,783, (2) 7,206, (3) 1,023, (4) 2,020, (5) 2,880, 
(6) 3,841, (7) 1,865. Special classes for such 
children are as yet insufficient but the authorities 
are making a great effort to establish special 
schools. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
on November 14 reads: “The independence of 
the historie student corps in German universi 
ties and of individual students is threatened 
again by a reorganization order issued for the 
benefit of the much organized students by 
Minister of Culture Bernhard Rust. 
Feickert, chief of the German Student League, 
has been directed by the Minister to turn over 
Nazi “point of view” instruction to the much 
more radical Nazi Student League, which is 
controlled by student leaders made famous by 
the book-burnings last year. The solution of 
the problem of the comradeship houses, which 
threatened to destroy the old German fraternity 
system, has also been turned over to the small 
and revolutionary Nazi Student League, enemy 
of fraternity tradition and the pre-war German 
conception of the university as essentially an 
institution affording an opportunity for indi- 
vidual research work. The original Nazi pro- 
gram for universities, before it was softened 
by Herr Feickert, would have forced every stu- 
dent to spend his first two years in a comrade- 
ship house in which he would be under semi- 
military discipline and would have a thorough 
Brown Shirt training. It is believed recent de- 
crees may be the first step toward reinstating 
the original program.” 


Andreas 


LEADERS in education from many parts 0! 
Pennsylvania and other states attended at 
Hershey on November 15 the dedication of the 
new buildings of the Hershey Industrial High 
School, an institution for educating and train- 
ing orphan boys for positions in business, com- 
merce or trade for which they are best suited. 
The group of buildings includes a junior-senior 
high school and trade shops having a capacity 
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1,500 students. A large auditorium, gym- 
im and swimming pool have been provided. 
institution was founded by M. S. Hershey 
1909 and the new buildings are a gift from 


founder. The trade school opened on Sep- 
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tember 5, with an enrolment of 86 boys. Pres- 
ent plans call for a three and one half year 
trade course making eligible boys of fourteen 
years or older who have completed successfully 


the first half of the ninth grade. 


DISCUSSION 


THE BIRTH OF A HOBBY 

| uAve had many hobbies in my lifetime; as 
vy I collected butterflies, stamps, old coins, 
ssils and innumerable other things valuable 
| of lesser value. In my twenties I followed 
cal hobbies, piano, violin, clarinette, even 
accordion. Not of those short-lived enthu- 
isms, however, do I wish to speak to-night. 
With your permission I shall take you into my 
liest of holies and make known to you the 
bby which during the past five years has 
me one of the dominating influences in my 
ife, the inspiration of which will, I believe, 


keep me active and enthusiastic sor many years 


to come. 

The seed of this hobby was planted nearly 
thirty-five years ago as I stood gazing at the 
ivy-covered walls of the ancient Univer- 
of St. Andrews in Scotland, wishing, as 


intensely as only an eighteen-year-old boy can 
vish, that I might devote my life to study. I 
knew this desire could never be fulfilled. Even 
the optimism ,outh could not reconcile the 
long, expensive preparation necessary for an 


educational career with the knowledge of a 
mother and several young sisters dependent 
upon me for support. Mine must be a better 
ing business. 
[ cherished the dream, however, as a fetish, 
throughout my business career, which has cov- 
In the early part of my 


ite I elung to it desperately as to a forlorn 


ered two continents. 


ype. As the years went on and the struggle 
for success in business became more intense, 
ind energy, my ardor gradually gave place to a 
settled and somewhat sad conviction that my 
seed would never germinate. It was a holy 
thing, however, that dormant, inert, undevel- 
oped seed, that carried in it apparently only the 
lost hopes and ideals of an enthusiastic boy. 

About five years ago I felt a strange stirring 
Within me. Was there a possibility? Could I 


dare to hope that after all these years my dream 
Back of this diffident, 
yet hopeful agitation was a chance remark of 


might become a reality? 


the dean of a great university college which 
devotes itself to the enrichment of living among 
men in my situation. “Why don’t you go on,” 
he asked, “and work for your bachelor’s de- 
the 
business man, nearly thirty-five years out of 


gree?” I scorned idea. A middle-aged 
school, to become a student in a university! 
The very thought was preposterous. In his 
calm, kindly way the dean replied: “There’s 
nothing so very ridiculous about that I assure 
you. Only last year we graduated a business 
man of seventy-five.” 

Immediately I became interested, and listened 
sagerly as he mapped out a program which 
seemed both reasonable and possible. In spite 
of my willingness to be convinced my common- 
sense would not allow me to overlook the nearly 
insurmountable obstacles. Besides business re- 
sponsibilities, I had duties to my wife and 
daughter, and social obligations in my com- 
munity. I played golf, and I was a member 
Repeatedly I told myself 
it could not be done, yet the dream of my 


of a debating club. 


youth stood steadily before me pleading for 
fulfilment. 
crazy. 


My business friends told me I was 
My wife, sympathetic as she is, looked 
doubtful at the thought of thirty-six courses 
for one of my limited leisure. 

Yet the idea fascinated me, and unconsciously 
I began to rationalize concerning it. I could 
not, of course, at this late date, expect a schol- 
Was there 
a chance, however, that my dream might come 
to fruition as a hobby? Other men had hob- 
bies, expensive hobbies some of them. 


arly career, nor did I indeed wish it. 


Many 
of my friends spent more time and money at 
golf than I would need to devote to study. So 
I reasoned. 

Arnold Bennett’s “How to Live on 24 Hours 
a Day” helped me to realize the possibilities of 
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conserving time. In true business fashion I 


made a list of the activities of my leisure time, 


hoping by elimination to gain time for study. 


Forty-five minutes twice a day in the suburban 


train, in the past devoted to the morning and 


evening newspapers, could be salvaged for more 


serious reading Twenty-five minutes three 


times a week devoted to systematic exercises at 


the 2. MM. CsA. 


dition than my evenings at golf. 


would keep me in better econ- 
My debating 
profitable dividends and 
| could 


one study at 


club ailed to yield 


eduld be given up. without inecon- 


veniencing any least one hour 


evenings and perhaps several hours on 


Yes, I decided, it 


I Jaid my plans before my wife. Like most 


most 
Sunday. could be done. 

modern women she has many interests outside 
of the home, and she knows the fascination of 
hobbies. While rather fearing the effect of such 
an indoor activity upon my health, in addition 
business, she encourag- 


to the confinement of 


ingly told me to go ahead. The days immedi- 
ately succeeding this momentous decision were 
busy and exciting I wrote to Scotland for my 
long ago, and proceeded 


= 


high-school record of 
life to the new conditions. 
-the dream of 


With a 


thrill I registered for my first course at a Uni- 


to adjust my 
I was as enthusiastic as a boy 


long ago was at last to be realized. 


versity-College, for on that day my seed burst 
its covering, my hobby was born. 
Joun A. Low 


GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS IN THE EARLY 
WEST 

Most people are inclined to think of the 
Mississippi Valley in the second half of the 
eighteenth century as completely backwoods and 
the few people there as dwelling in a cultural 
dark age. Saint Louis was then a village of 
fewer than a thousand people, and lay a thou- 
sand miles or more away from any place of 
greater size or importance, but it was no more 
isolated intellectually than it was commercially. 
A number of private libraries contained, among 
other things, the works of the time 
on commerce, finance, history, law, agriculture. 
One finds that these libraries had even a certain 


soundest 


amount of scientific literature. 
Of the scientific works, the most important 
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class is, reasonably enough, the medical. Ay- 
guste Condé, an inventory of whose estate was 
1778, left 
seventy-two volumes of “chirurgie et autres,” 
Claude Mercier, another physician of the yjj- 
lage (his estate was inventoried 23 May, 1787 


made the twenty-eighth of June, 


left twenty-eight books concerning surgery ar 
medicine. Unfortunately, I have not been able 
to find detailed lists of these libraries. Pix 

Joseph Didier, curé of the parish at the end 
of the century, left behind him a Dictionary 0} 
Medicine in six volumes, a treatise of surgery 
by the famous Ambrose Paré and a two-volume 
In an inventor 


work on medicinal chemistry. 
made in 1778 of the estate of Pierre LaCléde we 
discover that the founder of the town possessed 
one volume entitled “Maitre de Chirurgie,” one 
“Recoeuil de Recettes de Chirurgie,” ird 
which was an “abridgment of anatomy,” and 


two volumes by Simon André Tissot, who, if not 
the most famous doctor of his day, was cer- 
tainly the most popular medical writer. On 
of the Tissot volumes was his most popular 
and best-known work: “Avis au peuple sur | 
Auguste Chouteau apparently began to 
Among his 


santé,” 

collect his library in the 1770’s. 

Barthesi’s “Maladie 
3uchan’s “Médecines 


books we find Gouteuse” 


(two volumes), domes- 
tiques” (five volumes), Leroy’s “Médecine cura- 
tive” (five volumes), a one-volume work on 
yellow fever and one or two other medical 
works. 

Of scientifie works other than those concerned 
with medicine we find some not insignificant. 
LaCléde had a five-volume work on experi- 
mental physics, a two-volume essay on elec- 
tricity, Belidor’s “Architecture hydraulique,” 
eight-volume work on natural history and the 
two-volume Dictionary of the Arts and Sei- 
Pére Didier had 
Auguste 


aT 


ences of the French Academy. 
a seven-volume work on chemistry. 
Chouteau had a two-volume study of electricity, 
Guyot’s “Amusements Magnetique” (one vol- 
ume), “Lecons de phisique experimentale” (five 
volumes), “Physieal and Chimieal Essays” (one 
volume), and thirty-three volumes on natura: 
history, including Saint-Pierre’s “Etudes de la 
nature,” Deville’s “Histoire des plantes” and 
Buffon’s “Histoire naturelle.” He had als 
the “Dictionnaire des Sciences” in thirty-five 


volumes. 
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This sketch gives an idea of the works of 
to found in 
The list is 


no means complete, for we do not have in- 


ntifie nature which were be 


int Louis in its first forty years. 


ntories of all estates in Saint Louis in this 


riod. Furthermore, when we do have such 
ntories they are not always made in de- 
that the 
er libraries are not detailed. 
that 


twenty-three 


[ have mentioned Condé and 
In addition 
Trudeau in 
Fer- 
seventy- 


1783) 


Laurent 
books, 
de Leyba, Commandant, left 
left 


ng others twelve books of “different trea- 


I may say 


Captain 
in 1780, Louis Perrault (in 
Louis Dubreuil (1796) left ninety-seven 

Pére Didier (1799) 


books.” It is quite possible—and even 


left seventy-six 


} 
nile 


that among these unknown volumes 


It 


time was 


a scientific nature. is 
Saint Louis at that 


some scientific literature. 


ther works of 
r, then, that 
of 


Ste. Genevieve, some sixty miles below 


Jossession 


nt Louis, a village of much the same size and 
like find 


ite libraries containing books of much the 


under eonditions, we more 


order. The most interesting is that of 
erre Peyroux, Commandant of Ste. Genevieve, 


ventoried in January, 1795. Nearly one third 


f his 160 volumes are concerned in some sense 


W 


th science. He had, for instance, a “Diction- 


lire de Phisique” (four volumes), the “Die- 


, 


(five volumes), 


“L’art veterinaire”’ (one volume), “Seerets des 


ts et metiers” (two volumes), and a variety 
others. 


But the largest portion of these 


rks are the books of an engineer. These 


vary from such assorted reading as “L’art de 


verrerie” (“glass-making”’; one volume), 


de foudre (?) de fer’ (iron-working; 


ne volume), “Instruction de Pilotes” (one vol- 


me) and “Voyages metallurgiques” (three vol- 


mes), to a treatise on carpentry and another 


y 


f 


\ 


surveying (the first in two volumes, the 


nd in one). He had also Belidor’s “Science 


> (two volumes), two or three 


s Ingenieurs’ 
rks on shipbuilding, and no less than five 
tes on architecture (eight volumes). 


The French of the Illinois country were by 


0 means—even before the Americans swarmed 


the Mississippi Valley—without sound 
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reading matter, far as they were from the eul- 
tural centers of the world. 
JOHN Francis McDrermorr 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

Saint Louis 
OUR PRESIDENTS 

THE fourth best of the ten most recent presi- 
dents of the United States—that 
dents of political science at Stanford University 
rate Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The students’ ratings list the presidents in 
Woodrow Wil 
Cleveland, 
Wil 
Benjamin 


Warren 


is where stu- 


order of effectiveness as follows: 
Roosevelt, Grover 
Herbert 

Coolidge, 


Taft 


son, Theodore 
Franklin D. 
McKinley, 

William 


G. Harding. 


Roosevelt, Hoover, 


liam Calvin 


Harrison, Howard and 


The students’ verdict, given at the end of a 
of United 
covering the period 1890-1934, shows a slight 


quarter term States history study 
change from their opinions of the same presi 


dents before study of their administrations 
At the beginning they rated the presidents in 
this order: Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleve 


land, F. OD. 


McKinley, Taft, Harrison and Harding. 


Roosevelt, Hoover, Coolidge, 

As the names of the presidents were pre- 
sented to the students in paired comparison 
form it was possible to determine just how 
much more efficient any president was consid- 
ered over any other. On the first test Theodore 
Roosevelt, rated the best, was considered 2.3 
times more efficient than Harding, judged the 
least efficient. On the 


judged still less efficient, while Wilson, judged 


retest, Harding was 
the most efficient, was considered 3 times more 
effective than Harding. T. Roosevelt was now 
considered only 1.3 times more efficient than 
Harding. 

Presidents rated as possessing only average 
presidential ability were McKinley and Cool- 
Hoover, F, D. Roosevelt, Cleveland, i 
and Wilson 


possess more than average presidential ability, 


idge. 


Roosevelt were all considered to 
and Harrison, Taft and Harding were judged 
to possess less than average presidential ability. 

At the end of the quarter of study Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was rated more than twice as effi- 


cient as Harding, while at the beginning of the 


quarter he was only rated 1.7 times more effi- 


cient. 
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One prono inced effect of the study of the 
these 


lengthen the concept of the range of abilities of 


administrations of was to 


presidents 
the presidents as judged by the students. 
this 
ratings were also secured on the first ten presi- 
They 
after a quarter of study as follows: 
Jefferson, Jackson, Monroe, John Adams, Madi- 
son, J. Q. Adams, 


and John Tyler. 


In conjunction with study the students’ 


dents. were listed in order of effectiveness 


W ashington, 


H. Harrison, Van Buren 
In this list Washington was 
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Jacks 
and J, 


rated just twice as efficient as Tyler. 


Monroe, John Adams, Madison 


Adams were considered to possess avi 
presidential ability, Washington and Jeffery. 
were considered to possess more than aver 
presidential ability, and W. H. Harrison, \ 
Buren and Tyler were judged to possess 


siderably less than average ability as presidents 
LronarD W. Feraus 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TURKISH SCHOOLS, SEEN THROUGH 

THE EYES OF AN ENGLISH 
VISITOR 

Tue following is a brief account of 

which I was enabled, by the great kindness of 


a visit 


the Turkish Ministry of Edueation, to pay to 
Turkish schools last Christmas. It is based on 
a stay of three days in Ankara, a week in Con- 
stantinople, two days in Seutari and one in the 
This was all the time that my vaca- 


If I had 


not met with kindness and help at every turn, 


country. 
tion allowed me to spend in Turkey. 


I might have learned nothing at all in so short 
a stay; but the converse does not follow—if my 
observations make any contribution towards ¢ 
coherent picture of an educational system, they 
are yet no measure of the vast kindness of the 
Turkish officials and teachers. 

Turkey has a great opportunity educationally, 
and a visitor can not fail to be impressed by 
the extent to which she is aware of the oppor- 
tunity and by the enthusiasm and devotion of 
They 


are able, through circumstances which I hope 


the teachers who are trying to seize it. 


to mention, to make almost a fresh start, to 
tend as it were an educational system as a 
gardener tends a plant which he has grown him- 
self from seed. What is remarkable is the self- 
less eagerness with which they are giving them- 
selves to the work. 

must suffice to demonstrate 


Two instances 


this. The first is their acceptance of the sur- 
prisingly rapid change of leaders. I met more 
than one man who said, “When I was on the 
staff of the Institute. ” Now the 


Gazi Institute is the “éeole normale supérieure” 


Gazi 


of Turkey; these men had given their best to 
it and had been removed to more routine posi- 


tions. This is made more acceptable becausi 
there are no large salaries in Turkey, wher 
important officials often live in a few rooms of 
a school building and head teachers receive o1 

a small bonus in addition to their salaries as 
teachers; this softens the feeling of disgrac 
when a man is removed from an influential posi- 
tion. People in responsible places are o 

removed as soon as they have made their dis 
tinetive contribution. Detractors from the sys- 
tem would say that they are displaced mere!y 
because they or others more important than 
them who have patronized them have fallen 
from favor; but even this can be explained o1 
the ground that throughout Turkish political 
life men with ideas are encouraged and giver 
scope to put their ideas into practise. This 
means that others are displaced in favor of the 
new man and those who have his confidence; 
and he must expect to be removed himself when 
But the vitality of the 
system is so great that these changes are not 


he has had his chance. 


) 


as disturbing as they would be in our more 


y 


settled organizations. <A living organism can 


stand shoecks—it does not need bolstering up 


Nor are the changes as much resented by th 
people affected as we should expect; perhaps 
the fact that there is always a post for him te 


nr 


go to helps to distinguish the displaced 1 
from a worker in almost any other civilized 
country who loses his job! 

The other instance is the teachers’ interest 1! 
the theory of teaching, in which they attend 
courses of lectures. An inspector of primary 
schools told me that he is now in the sec nd 
year of a “three-year plan” of lectures to ! 


teachers in his area. He has discussed 
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ing of writing and is now beginning on 

metie; but he has given most of the time 
“pro ject-work,” of which I saw examples in 
ry primary school I visited and in the work 

e Constantinople Normal School for Girls. 
is even said that teachers fresh from train- 
know more about project-teaching than they 
He 


details of the method, advoeating, for ex- 


vy about subject-teaching.) has gone 


’ for written work 
Attendance at these 
tures has been compulsory, but the inspector 


ple, the use of “folders’ 
tead of exercise books. 


also given courses which have been volun- 
y attended; for instance, on contact with 
rents, how to conduct parents’ meetings, and 
on; I also met members of another small 
ass of teachers whom he is taking in elemen- 
German, so that they may be able to read 
rks on advanced educational thought; they 
» delighted to be able to get into touch with 
through a few German sentences. 
Many things which we consider very modern 
being generally practised in Turkey primary 


There are 
rewards and no punishments, except repri- 


Free discipline is the rule. 
ands and exclusion. “Committees of honor” 
pupils’ diseiplinary committees—though not 
mon are not unknown in secondary schools, 
some primary schools have pupils’ confer- 


ces of the whole school, which must be very 
<e shareholders’ meetings or the town moots 


some American schools. Children seramble 

and out of classrooms at the beginning and 
end of lessons and rush noisily about the cor- 
My 


head master, into a classroom 


ridors during the intervals. entry, with the 
was regarded 
with frank interest, but it rarely for long re- 
pressed the exuberance with which the children 
were responding to the lesson—I had almost 
‘itten “were ‘conducting’ it’’! 
[ think the reason for the universal aecep- 
nee of advanced ideas is that the modern 
acher in Turkey has had no established sys- 
to contend against. 


Practically speaking, 

education there was under the Sultans was 
id, and young teachers are encouraged by the 
government to think that it was. It was the 


acquisition of largely useless knowledge under 


mpulsion; and the present generation of 
‘achers, younger on the average than English 
teachers, and working under inspectors, trained 


+ 
if 
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for the most part in America or Vienna, have 
a boundless belief in the educational possibili- 
and 


ties of subject-matter which is suitable 


agreeable to the children. Thus I was assured 
that fear of punishment never makes a child 
work harder; and even when I pretended 
jokingly to support corporal punishment, I 
never got any one to agree with me! 

It is not only in matters like discipline and 
that 
“student-government” but in the eclass-work of 
the children. 


lesson with the oldest class, at the end of which 


the school-store (co-operatif) there is 


In one school I saw a geography 


the children noisily decided, with the teacher's 
help, how they should spend the next lesson 

that is, the period immediately following, not 
Work in another 
related to the geography 


the “next geography lesson.” 
subject, on a topic 
lesson, was chosen. This kind of teaching is 
made more possible because there is no formal 
division of the work into subjects for the first 


be- 


cause the body of matter to be learned is much 


two school-years—Gesamtunterricht—and 
more amorphous than, say, the English ecur- 
riculum, which is still influenced by the nine- 
teenth-century practise of “payment by results” 
in sharply defined subjects. 

From the primary schools of Constantinople 
and Seutari I have brought back an impression 
of “child-centered schools,’ directed by keen 
and open-minded teachers. The tangible re- 
sults they are getting are good, the intangible 
are very good. In the contest with nation-wide 
illiteracy the less-gifted children are perhaps 
likely to be too much overlooked; sterner meth- 
ods would perhaps produce better results from 
such children; but one hopes that by the time 
the educators become conscious of them, there 
will be time and money for intelligence-testing 
and the provision of special schools for defee- 
tive children and special classes for very back- 
ward children. At present the idea of grading 
by ability was thought mistaken by those to 
whom I mentioned it, even where there are two 
parallel classes in the same age-group in a 
I think the teachers I met are likely 
to combat the problem of backward children 
not with harsher discipline but with Gesamt- 
unterricht, “projects” and 
contact with the child. 
two or three years ago, a child has the same 


teacher throughout his the 


school. 
friendly personal 
Under rules introduced 


life in primary 
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school; and he is known personally to the head 


teacher, for primary schools are small—200 to 


500 pupils. 
I visited also a number of country schools, 
where the same general characteristics were to 


be found as in the city schools. Here, as in the 


town, the teachers felt that about a quarter of 


the time of the upper classes eould profitably 


work, but of course projects 


to prowveet 


mnected with 


gardening, carpentry 


les which were weak in town 


equipment, though 


| 
lack of 
o” college S. 


“exchanged” 


y in the trainin 
habited by 


the Peace Treaty, de- 


Turks 


, } , 


letailed deseription. I visited it in 


many inspectors as could 


acked into one small taxi-cab 


Con- 


200 


niicent 


lay along the ma 
pric Adrianople r vad, 


) 7 oe 


re 1S a Dus service ( ine the 


along whose 
two 
but the rest was along roads which eould 
be said to separate than to connect the 
— 3 


were 


ie peasants whom we passed in the 
working with every sort of plough, 

latest iron contrivance imported from 
the West, to 


in these fields. when the Turks were still Central- 


\ 


the wooden ploughs used probably 
Asiatic nomads. Turkey has a long way to go! 
We were received by the policeman, the priest 


+ 


came down from the mosque to shake hands 


with us, the inhabitants raised their hats and 
the children, who were at play, sang the na- 
tional anthem for us. 

There were three teachers and ninety children 
in the school. The children seemed, after the 
teachers, by far the most civilized thing in the 
village; the girls were dressed in neat smocks 
with white collars, and one of the boys signed 
his name very well in an autograph book which 
I keep for children’s names. They were eager 
that I should stop and see them at their after- 
noon lessons; my ignorance of the language 
prevented me from knowing whether they were 
going so far as to suggest that afternoon school 
should be begun earlier for my benefit! 

The village was built up the side of a low hill. 
The mosque, a former Christian church with a 
minaret added, was at the top; below it a brand- 
new school building with three elassrooms, be- 
low that again a modern dispensary, with three 


beds for serious eases, and an old building con- 
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verted into a minute village-hall. Beneath these 
again were the houses. 

There are still many villages without schools, 
The 


locally; in some places, I was told, the peasants 


money for 


} buildings has to be raised 
have been unable to produce money but ha 


and knocked up a 


Central schools, at 


instead given their labor 
school building themselves. 
which the children ean live, bringing their { 
for a week, are projected, but in Sparse] 
populated areas like parts of Thrace, villag 
are too remote from one another even for 1 
There is everywhere a great shortage of t 
ers, and so, although there is some local } 
in training colleges in small towns (e.g 
Adana district, where ecotton-growing is 
ied), a teacher who wants to teach in a \ 
school is sure to be able to get a position in su 
a school. Buried in the country, he would p 
ably meet no one with any pretensions to int 
leectuality, and he would be unable to get 


town except at rare intervals; some one 
whom he could try the remains of his Fret 
might not visit the place ence in five years. 
On the other hand, the country teacher can b 
a great power in the village if he can persuad 
the people to accept him. The priest, the ot! 
educated person in the village, is unfitted 
training and often by age for any sort of lead 
ership under modern conditions. Teachers ar 


ex-officio members of the “village councils” 
which the government is trying to set up 
every village and hamlet. They are often 
librarians, getting books through the post fro: 
the nearest central town. 

The country teacher will perhaps find 
people suspicious at first. One village teacher 
told me he had overcome this suspicion by mak- 
ing and that hives 


which he made, and could teach others to make, 


beehives, demonstrating 
eost only one seventh of the commercial price. 
Better still, his had an 
glass panel through which the gratified owners 


hives (unnecessary) 
could watch the bees crawling about at work! 
The country schools are one of Turkeys 
With the pres 
expenditure on educatio: 


greatest educational problems. 
ent generous 
hundred new schools have been built in Con- 
stantinople in the last ten years, and many old 
buildings, like the Ottoman Debt building, have 


been converted into schools—the towns W! 


within a measurable time be adequately 
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iipped with buildings; and there will in time 
But the 
al districts offer a much less simple challenge 


satisfactory supply of teachers. 


. challenge all the more stirring because it is 

the countryside that the purest-bred Turks 

found; and it is the pure Turk, rather than 

cosmopolitan citizen of Constantinople, 
is to be the backbone of the new state. 

Qn the secondary level, Turkish schools are 
secondary schools everywhere—the interests 
subject-matter tend to preponderate over 

nterests of the pupils. Higher education is 

and open to all, but the schools are not 
rous enough to make small classes usual. 
leaching methods are naturally different from 
ethods of the primary school, but the dif- 


child 


een taught on collaborative lines with forty or 


ences seem exaggerated. A who has 
ty others in the primary school may find him- 
na secondary school in company with sev- 
or even eighty others in a small room 
ing a foreign language by taking his turn 
vorking on the blackboard under the teach- 
er’s eye. If there are even fifty children in a 
class, and each child works for five minutes at 
blackboard, it will be seen that a child is 
if he is noticed once a week by the subject- 
her. I was present at a number of lessons 
secondary schools and rarely saw any child 
the back half of the classroom take more 

n a passive part in the teaching. 
Much of this passivity is unavoidable. The 
opportunity for movement is very restricted 
large classes, and written work must be 
limit to the 
unt of marking which any teacher can do. 


nfrequent, because there is a 


But one ean not depict the average Turkish 
secondary school teacher as a man or woman 
attitude 
adverse 


with the primary school teacher’s 


owards teaching, struggling against 
ircumstanees. the two 
schools is not of this order. The child who goes 
the the 


passes from a system inspired largely by Amer- 


The cleavage between 


from primary school to secondary 
‘an and German ideas to one inspired by 
French. Teaching-method is at a discount in 
secondary schools. An evening course in sec- 
ondary school-teaching method, which it is pos- 
sible for undergraduates to take, is now accept- 
ing no more entrants; instead, a department of 


pedagogy has been started at the university 
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within the faculty of psychology; one of the 
protessors told me, “We study children, not 
teaching (‘pedalogy, not pedagogy’): ‘method’ 
is for primary schools—in the lycée, teaching is 
naturally didactic.” 

It seems a mistake deliberately to make this 
distinetion, while admitting children indiscrimi- 
the 
through Belgrade, I found that Yugoslavia is 


nately into higher schools. Returning 
moving in exactly the opposite direction, by 
starting a college for secondary school teachers. 

Turkey has some fine new secondary school 
buildings, but here the trade schools and higher 
technical institutes excel the secondary schools. 
Some of the higher technical and professional 
schools and institutes of Ankara are among the 
finest and best-equipped buildings in Turkey, 
and the instruction given in them is worthy of 
the buildings. 

3oth in the higher technical schools and in 
the university at Constantinople one finds many 
1933, in 


one of the complete upheavals which I have 


foreign teachers. In the summer of 
said are not uncommon, every member of the 
university staff was dismissed. This made an 
opening for a number of German professors, 
who had been removed by the new régime in 
Germany or had left because of it. 
professors, and a few French, were engaged for 


German 
periods of five years. The instruction of their 
students, one of them told me, is only a secon- 
and it 
will indeed be a difficult task, for they have to 
lecture through interpreters to students who 


have very few text-books. 


dary consideration in their engagement 


Their primary task 
is to build a body of knowledge, in books, in 
their 
tant 


professors are as a body incomparably more 


subject, and to train their Turkish assis- 
professors to succeed them. The foreign 
distinguished than their predecessors; it remains 
to be seen what they can make of their mate- 
Two of them told me that they were satis- 
fied with their students; and many, perhaps 


rial. 


most, of the assistant professors will be men 
who have already studied in the West. 

A word should be said of the numerous for- 
both 
They were founded, mostly in or near Constan- 


eign schools, primary and _ secondary. 


tinople, by national or racial minorities for 
their own children. A number of Turkish chil- 
dren attended them, for they often gave as 
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good an education as was available in pre-war 
Turkey. 

They will eventually be an anomaly in the 
complete national organization, but their sup- 
the 
Turks fill. 
Where the government does not suspect that 


pression now would leave a gap which 


are still far from being able to 


the private school is doing religious propaganda 


among its pupils, the official attitude is not un- 
friendly, but the schools are handicapped by a 
recent regulation compelling them to give up 
five hours a week for the study of Turkish and 
five hours for history and geography, to be 
taught in Turkish. Ten weekly periods are 
thus in the hands of a visiting Turkish teacher, 
who is not responsible to the head of the school. 
This arrangement handicaps, for example, the 
Knglish high schools if they want to prepare 
children for examinations for English eertifi- 
eates, and discourages students whom the Amer- 
ican Robert College would attract, but who have 
no interest in Turkey.’ 

The whole question is a legacy from a very 
different past and it would be hard to make any 
prophecy of its eventual disposal. 

If I have given the impression already that 
Turkish educators start, as it were, with a clean 
sheet, with few old traditions and standards to 
encumber them, I have yet no more than begun 
the tale. Turkish statesmen and Turkish edu- 
eators begin, as it were, with a new people. 
For six hundred years the simple Turks have 
been under the rule of the Ottoman Turks. 
According to Mme. Halidé Edib’s account, the 
true Turk was almost everything that the Otto- 
man Turk was not—homely, unaggressive, hon- 

His rulers were warlike 
him, calling 
themselves using the word 
“Turk” as a term of contempt. The enlight- 
ened movements of the last century came from 
the Ottomans; it was only when the Sultan and 


est and half-pagan. 


and ostentatious and despised 


“Ottomans” and 


his government were diseredited after the war 
that Mustapha Kemal found in the Anatolian 


Turk the true national. By imposing a demo- 


eratie form of government on the country, and 


1 The history book had not been translated when 
I was in Turkey, but I understand that it begins 
with an introduction on the lines of Mr. Wells’s 
‘*Outline of History,’’ skims rapidly over general 
history and then treats in detail the war of libera- 
tion and the history of the republic. 
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by relegating Constantinople to the status of g 
provincial seaport, Mustapha Kemal has (is 
pated the Ottoman dominance and is making ag 
state of which the true Turk is the typical cit 
zen. He is clay ready to be moulded by 
educator. 

It is sometimes argued that it is absurd 
educate a people that has once been great 
any other way than so as to lead it to exp: 
itself again in the fashion in which it once lived 
so fully. That is almost the same as to say t 
the son of a general will never be a full 
unless there is a war. But even if it were true, 
it would not apply to Turkey, for the spirit wi 
think of as Turkish, the spirit which animated 
the Turkish army before Vienna, was not Turk- 
ish but, according to Mme. Halidé Edib, Ott 
man and Macedonian. The real Turk 
unknown to the West, except as the pr 
soldier of the war. 

This new people is illiterate, and there is 
therefore in the hands of the educators 
power to teach it almost anything through t 
medium of the new accomplishment—reading 
More than that, as the people are learning t 
read only the Latin alphabet, the government 
need not proseribe books published befor: 
revolution, for the masses ean not read 
and even if they could read the characters, t! 
could not understand the inflected Persian and 
Arabie with which the former writte: 
language and which are bb 
purged out of the new written languag 
uninflected language of ordinary speech. 

From what little I could see, the government 


words 
abounded, 


these circumstances give it. The clearest provi 
of this is the fact that so much stress is laid 01 
the development of individuality. How far the 
present Turkish government is democratic is 
matter for students of polities; but one can not 
shut one’s eyes to the evidence on every sit 
that children are being prepared for democracy 
as surely as they are in America or were 10 
Social-Democratie Germany. The Gazi Mus- 
tapha Kemal is revered, but there is no mention 
of the “leader-principle.” The nation 
haps being treated as a child, but it is being 
prepared for self-reliant manhood. 

A last experience may illustrate this. I went 
one evening to an adult elass in reading, writ- 
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and arithmetie. 


sses Were very numerous, and every 


er forty-five who could not read was sup- 


to attend them. As a result 


A 


ses, and of the work of the schools, 22 per 
t. of the population can now read and write, 
only 5 per cent. could do so ten years 


e course takes three hours a week for four 
ths, and a test is given at the end; a higher 
take a 
ther four months’ course in citizenship, the 
At the 
I visited, these courses were taken con- 


awarded to those who 


titicate is 


ry of the revolution and hygiene. 


ntly—the elementary one from seven to 
o’clock, the advanced from eight to nine. 


he students were all men _ but 


.nt-girl sent by her employers; they were 


tly between thirty and forty years old, and 
one had been to school as a child. 


tory. They did not seem to mind sitting at 


made for children, and all were remark- 
The top division were 
ng helped by a discussion of the meaning of 


keen on the work. 


iit words, and one man, who had been at- 
for four months, was a very 

ider. In the bottom 
o had only begwanathat night, and who seemed 
interested in the servant-girl than in the 


division was a youth 


kboard! 

the more advanced course, the teacher 
in this particular lesson a brief outline of 
history of Turkey in the years immediately 
ore the revolution, touching on the ineffec- 
ness of the old régime and the immoral life 


the Sultan. He then spoke of the war of 


liberation, illustrating his lesson with a map 


ee 


it 


+ 
0 


) 


ide by the children in the day-school, which 
owed Turkey as divided by the Treaty of 
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In the early days these 
one 


of these 


one—a 


They 


: workers on the roads or in a neighboring 


passable 
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Sevres, and as united and unified by the Treaty 
of Lausanne. 

At the end of the lesson, Hifzirrahman Rasit 
Bey, the assistant director of education for Con- 
stantinople, who had accompanied me, pointed 
out to the different the 
dynamic spirit of freedom and hope from the 


class how was new 
old one of suppression and fatalism: as illus- 
trated particularly by these classes in reading 
and writing, which the old government would 
never have started, preferring that ordinary 
The 
new government had given them something to 
live for and to look forward to. 

I almost wished that some of the English 
were illiterate, so that we might have the excuse 


people be kept in uncritical subjection. 


to bring them together for such stirring talks 
on public affairs and the meaning of citizen- 
ship! 

I went to Turkey principally in order to see 
whether it was possible to reconcile nationalism 
and the mass-education of a backward people 
with the eult of individualism, of which one 
read in accounts of Turkish schools. It appears 
that a very fair balance is being held between 
individualism and indoctrination, and that the 
guiding principle is education of a hitherto sub- 
merged people on sound modern lines. The 
Turkish leaders are not, on this interpretation, 
westernizing orientals. It may be that they are 
moving too fast, paying too little regard to such 
roots as are really Turkish. On the other hand, 
I would point out that both adults and children 
seem eager for the new things, and that, if a 
visitor can trust the evidence of his eyes, the 
children are at least as much at home in the 
new schools as our own western children would 
be. 

BriaN STANLEY 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN LONDON 


In the four and a half years of its existence 
London Child Guidance Clinie has now dealt 


th nearly 1,900 cases. In the beginning its 


organization was largely experimental, but it 
das now evolved the lines upon which it intends 


progress. 


It was designed from the outset 
serve two funetions—the treatment of chil- 


dren and the training of students—and early in 
1933 it was divided into two separate depart- 
ments for treatment and training. Each child 
is treated by a team consisting of a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and two social workers; the same 
psychiatrist handles each case throughout to 
ensure continuity of treatment, and the unit 
members deal directly with the doctor, teacher 
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The course of 
training includes lectures, discussion groups and 


School ot 


or parent referring the case. 


seminars held at the London Keo- 


practical work 
for the 


nomics, and 
of the el 
1932 


complete this course are being widely accepted 


supervision ol the 
nie. The report 


years and tates that students who 


for responsible posts where a trained social 


worker is required, for it is being realized that 


some training is necessary to equip work- 
and child guidance elinies and 


The 


academic 


ers in yehiatrie 


out-patient departments of hospitals. 


for the 


the 


elinie ¢ fives candidates 


diploma in psychology of University of 


London their practical work in child guidance, 


and supervises and instruets students attending 
the course in ehild development at the Institute 
of Education, who come to the clinie for obser- 
vation of play groups and for instruction in 
remedial teaching. The division into two see- 
tions has increased the efficiency of both aspects 
of the work. Members of the clinie have tra- 
velled all over England delivering lectures on 
child guidance, with the result that knowledge 
and acceptance of the subject have widely in- 
The 


elinie has steadily grown, and in 1932 an extra 


ereased. number of children seen at the 


psychiatrist and a social worker were appointed. 


The children have come from all over the Brit- 


ish Isles, but the practical difficulties in the way 


for 


of lodgings near regular at- 
tendance are great, and satisfactory treatment 
when elinies are 


will be possible for all only 


available throughout the country. During the 
two years under review the clinic dealt with 973 
Children tend to be 
early age—a 


cases. referred at an in- 
creasingly satistactory develop- 
Many the 


school care committees of the London County 


ment. are sent from schools and 
Council, and by magistrates and probation offi- 
cers. A considerable number of eases attended 
only for examination, and a large number were 
given some special type of service, including 
individual psychotherapy, remedial teaching or 
education in play groups. The clinie claims to 
have secured adjustment in the mentality of 
about half the children it has treated. About a 
quarter are discharged partially adjusted, and 
about one fifth can not be improved. These re- 
sults seem fully to justify the expenditure of 


time, energy and ingenuity. The progress of 
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child guidance work in this country has 
slower than in some others. This is not 
gether a bad thing in an enterprise which j 
novel and which is capable of such extreme 
theory and experimentation. There is a 
freshing absence in the report of the effer 
cence which is apt abroad to discourage sym 
pathizers with the movement. The elinie shows 
great promise of success in this important 1 
cessity of modern civilization. This particu! 
method of tackling the problems of mod 
childhood came to us from the other side ot 
Atlantic, under the auspices of the Comm 
wealth Fund. The time has now come 
that fund may legitimately say, and does in 
say, that the clinie has either proved its 

or its worthlessness, and that the people of t! 
country must either support it or close it dow: 


—The British Medical Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS AMONG THE 
NEGROES 

THE past school year has witnessed the pass 
ing of a number of conspicuous leaders amo 
Negro educators whose names must endure as 
shining lights in the the ra 
Among them Nathan B. Young, of Florida A 
and M. College, and other institutions inc 


progress of 


ing Tuskegee, for years the dean of Florida’s 
teachers, Lucy Laney, of Haynes Institute, Au 
gusta, the pioneer in secondary education 

Georgia, J. W. E. 
logical Seminary, for years the foremost r 


Bowen, of Gammon The 


scholar among his people, and more recently 
S. G. Atkins, of Winston-Salem Teachers ( 
lege, the Christian sage of North Carolina, ar 
J. W. Rowan, of Aleorn College, the patient 
persistent pioneer of Mississippi, are represe! 
tatives of the first fruits of education in 
Negro race, which were at once its justificat 
and the means of its expansion and perpet 
ation. 

They stand for the same thing in the seco! 
generation of Negro progress after Emancip 
tion as the names of Armstrong, Cravath, Ware, 
Rendall, and Silsby did in the first. They w 
the black children of the education moveme! 
begun by white leaders immediately after th 
Civil War, and as inheritors of its best trad: 


tions passed them on faithfully to the nex 
temn 


generation of their people with the stam] 
their own personalities upon them. 
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Each was a character to adorn any race, made 


A 


:picuous by the substantial service they ren- 


ne 


mM. 


over a long period of years and by the 


1 fruit 
with the passing of time. 


of their 


characters 


which 
They 


grew 


were 


men (and this includes Lucy Laney) all 


Edueation was their native element 


n it they achieved a distinction comparable 


of earlier names in the field of polities 


their contemporaries in the church. 


( 


W 


I’¢ 


{ 
t 


They 


1 other fields, some of them, but eduea- 


as 


their 


first love 


and their 


last 


and 


it they manifested a devotion as honor- 


to themselves as it was to the profession 


served. 


REPORTS 


SSTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON 
THE EMERGENCY IN 


her 


SI 


EDUCATION 


RIES of regional conferences west of the 


Mississippi River has just been completed (Oc- 
27 to November 17) under the auspices of 


Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 


? 


These conferences were called by Chair- 


John K. Norton and were held under the 


mediate direction of Herbert S. Weet, a mem- 


) 


( 


( 


f 
) 


L 


the commission. 


nicago, 


Minneapolis, 


Cheyenne, 


Conferences were held 
Ogden, 


tland, Oakland, Los Angeles and Austin. 


The conferences are part of the program being 


leveloped by the Joint Commission in response 


its instruetions from the National Edueation 


aencée, 


\ssociation and the Department of Superin- 
Two general phases of this program 


re recognized: (a) To study and to attempt to 


e 


+ 
t 


the emergency problems, especially those 


{a financial nature, now confronting the publie 


Nir 


ools; (b) to develop and encourage long-term 


ie 


ue 


peat 


day. 


The 


commission 


therefore 


educational planning in order that the schools 
nay meet more effectively the demands of the 


at- 


tempted to seeure a first-hand knowledge of the 
emergency problems confronting the various 
states and to discover what is already being 


lor 


in the nature of educational planning. 
ce several states were represented at all but 
of these conferences, those present could 


exchange experience concerning educational de- 
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Where will we find their like again? Their 
only peers are their contemporaries who survive 
them. In them character came to its full flower. 
They were not the products of schools so much 
as they were of life, the combined result of their 
own struggles and the impress of their teachers. 
Their successors are distinguished more for their 
degrees than for their constructive abilities, for 
their attainments in formal scholarship than 
their achievements in public service, for erudi- 
tion rather than original thinking. Both have 
their value to the race, but the latter are more 
difficult to find and more essential to progress, 
and their names longer remembered.—The Tus- 
kegee Messenger. 


the 
Certain publications summarizing educational 


velopments in various parts of country. 
trends in the nation as a whole were also dis- 
tributed and discussed at each conference. 
The conferences were attended by consultants 
of the Joint Commsision and other educational 
leaders invited by the local committees on ar- 
rangements. The consultants inelude the state 
superintendents of publie instruction and the 
officers of state and national education associa- 
tions, state and national parent-teacher associa- 
All 


states west of the Mississippi, with only two ex- 


tions and other representative groups. 
ceptions, were represented at one or more of the 
The 


by a previous series of conferences. 


conferences. astern states were covered 
The principal conclusions which emerge from 
of (a) the 


nature of the emergency in certain states, (b) 


this series conferences concern: 
federal participation in school] finance, and (ce) 
the development of educational planning. 
Emergency conditions.—An educational emer- 
gency, due primarily to a lack of sufficient eur- 
rent income to finance education, even at a low 
level, exists in large areas of the tier of states 
Arkansas North Dakota. 
Other areas, such as the Texas and Oklahoma 


ranging from to 
panhandles and certain counties of Colorado 
and elsewhere, are also in this type of most seri- 
The drought of last summer, 
culminating a series of years of subnormal rain- 


ous emergency. 


fall, has left agriculture in these states at a low 
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economic ebb. This condition, of course, indi- 
rectly affects all other occupations. Representa- 
tives from the most severely affected areas 
stated emphatically at the conferences that legis- 
lation within the states could not meet the emer- 
gency existing in the current school year. About 
150 schools were already closed in Arkansas 
and no provision made for the education of 
some 50,000 children who would normally be en- 
rolled. Some public high schools are charging 
tuition fees. Many teachers are working with- 
out pay or accepting warrants which have little 
or no cash value. At the time of the conference, 
no federal assistance had been extended this 
year to open schools where state and local funds 
were exhausted. 

Federal financing of education.—Discussion 
of federal aid for edueation at these confer- 
Ty 


ences involved several issues. he first has al- 


ready been suggested: securing federal funds to 
keep certain schools open ona relief basis dur- 
ing the current year. It was stated that the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration plans to 
allot funds to keep schools open in Arkansas 
and the Dakotas until January, 1935. It was 
the general opinion -that this promised action 
was a step in the right direction but that the 
program was too limited in area, too short in 
duration and too late in going into effect. 

A related issue arises from the federal emer- 
gency education program which allots work-re- 
lief funds for unemployed teachers in nursery 
schools and various types of adult education. 
Opinions regarding this federal program varied. 
Perhaps about seven out of every ten of the 
educational leaders expressing themselves on 
this point were inclined to criticize the emer- 
gency education program as at present ad- 
ministered. This attitude did not indicate dis- 
approval of nursery schools or of adult eduea- 
tion; many voiced enthusiastie support for these 
types of educational service. The fundamental 
objection seemed to arise from the fact that, 
under present conditions, such education is 
necessarily an incident to the relief program. 
Among the eriticisms made oceurred the fol- 
lowing: That it is difficult to secure qualified 
teachers from relief rolls; that relief is not an 
appropriate channel for financing schools; that 
unqualified teachers have sometimes been em- 
ployed to the detriment of the educational 


service; that relief wages undermine profes. 
sional salary schedules; that the earmarking oj 
federal assistance to the schools is wrong 
principle; that federal money for education 
should be allotted to the states without d 
nating a particular service to be supported; 
that state and local school officers can determine 
the services needed by their own communities 
better than a national relief bureau; and that 
the present program acts as a barrier against 
securing a type of federal assistance for edy 
sation which is sound in principle. 

On the other hand, some vigorously defended 
the existing program. They asserted that it has 
fostered desirable new types of educations 
service; that earmarking of funds and a reason 
able amount of federal supervision are not ob 
jectionable; that the federal program of aid { 
college students has been especially successful: 
and that, as a practical matter, no other federa 
assistance can be secured, and therefore, what 
is available should be accepted and used as i: 
telligently as possible. 

However, even those who made no serious 
criticism of the present emergency programs 
agreed, almost without exception, that thes: 
programs are temporary expedients and 
every effort should be made to develop a federa 
policy of permanent and substantial suppor 
for the schools. Such a policy was adopted by 
resolution at practically all the conferences. 

Planning.—Finally, almost every state | 
under way some form of long-range educationa 
planning. Such planning varies from state t 
state in its scope, machinery and definiteness 
In Michigan, for example, there is the State 
Educational Planning Commission, a lay group 
appointed by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction. In Iowa, certain educational 
planning is administered and financed as a sub- 
division of the State Planning Board, a sub- 
sidiary of the National Resources Board. In 
Wyoming, edueational planning is developed by 
representatives of various educational interests 
at a seminar held by the state university each 
summer. The problems recognized by t 
ferent states are, on the whole, rather uniform 
Practically all the states are concerned with th 
development of state equalization funds, th 
provement of state revenue systems, tlie pre 
vision of larger school units. An urgent edv- 


ne ali- 
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nal problem in many states is the unem- 


} 


ved high-school graduate who lacks oppor- 
for further education or other purpose- 
activity. Another problem mentioned at 
ral of the conferences is the coordination of 
arious levels of edueation both with respect 
State 


ning is also frequently concerned with de- 


irriculum and finance. educational 


+ a curriculum more definitely related to 
needs of modern life. : 
In summary, and omitting many problems 





THE YOUNG COLLEGE STUDENT! 


the 
iperiority of the young college student as con- 


\VHILE numerous studies have shown 
trasted with the typical or average student, this 
vestigation represents a new approach to the 
blem in that it compares the young and 
perior student to college entrants who possess 
ability and differ only in the single vari- 

The young group included all stu- 
ts, 57 in number (32 men and 25 women) 
entered the University of Buffalo at the 


ve 


9 
» ay 


sixteen or under during the years 1925 
1928. Each of the 
croup, selected from whose 


member control 


students average 
ve was two years greater, was matched with 
ue of the accelerated group on place in gradu- 
ng class based on average school grade, size 

f high school, centile ranking in the American 
Council on Edueation Psychological Examina- 
average New York State Regents grade 
earned during high school and sex. 
age at entrance for the accelerated group was 
15.97 years, for the control 17.90. Both groups 


eved a centile rating of 59 in the American 


] 


The mean 


on Edueation Psychological Examina- 
and a Regents average of slightly over 81. 


Very similar amounts of high-school training 
uld be claimed by both the young and older 
ilents, the former having earned an average 
16.6 units, the latter 16.9. 

The college reeords of these 114 students were 
‘This study was made possible throngh a grant 


m the General Education Board. The author is 
lebted to Dr. Mazie Earle Wagner for suggest- 
ng the problem, which is treated at greater length 
‘Studies in Artieulation of High School and 
Vollege,’’ The University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 
IX, Chapter V. 
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peculiar to a single state or to a few states, 
these regional conferences reveal : 


1. That in certain serious educational 
emergencies now exist. 
2. That the 


favor permanent 


areas 


] 


eonsultants, almost unanimously, 
the 


support of education without federal control. 


federal assistance in 

3. That most of the states have under way defi- 
nite planning programs, not only for better 
school financing but also for the improve- 
ment of the school system itself. 


investigated to discover any difference in mor- 
tality, class performance and participation in 
extra-curricular activities. Particu ar attention 
was given to the freshman records, since the 
work at that level was deemed more amenable 
to comparison than that done later when more 
differentiation occurs and students leave to enter 
When fresh 


man grade averages for the two groups were 


the several professional schools. 


computed, the difference in performance was 
found to be negligible, an average of 4.25 (C+) 
resulting for the accelerated and 4.23 for the 
control group. When specific courses were con 
sidered, no significant differences were evident, 
but there was some indication of a dissimilarity 
in consistency between the older and younger 
students, with a tendency toward greater vari- 
ability within the more mature group. 

Whi'e the later work of the students is con- 
ceded to be interesting, it was much more diffi- 
cult to analyze and evaluate due to transference 
to other divisions of the institution or other in- 
stitutions. A few more young students com- 
pleted the arts course, but this was balaneed by 
a greater tendency on the part of older stu- 
dents to transfer earlier to the professional 
schools. There was a marked degree of agree- 
ment between the proportions of the two groups 
receiving distinetion at graduation. 
to earlier studies, practically equal percentages 


Contrary 


of the accelerated and control groups completed 
their college courses (earned a co'lege degree). 
This may be at least partially explained by the 
similarity of ability characterizing both groups 
of students acting as subjects of this investi- 
gation. 


The degree of social adjustment achieved was 
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answers to which 


“W hat 


ties interested you most? 


measured by questionnaires 


included the question, extra-curricular 
List high school 


The 


number 


activ] 


and college ques- 


activities separately.” 


tionnaire was submitted to total 


(114) 


later checked 


and the resulting data were 


students, 
activities listed for the 
Although 


with the 


in the yearbook. 


Ie spective 


the average number of activities found inter- 


both groups was almost identical, it 


esting by 
that the 
be extremists; that 

the lower end of the distribution (reporting 


did appear young students tended to 


is, more were to be found 


either no or a single extra-curricular interest), 
or at the top (reporting at least five such diver- 
sions), while the older students more closely ap- 


} 


proximated the distribution. 


normal curve of 
Contrary to previous findings, the types of ac- 
tivity found interesting by the two groups were 

similar, another indication of the previ- 
ously mentioned similarity of ability. An analy- 
sis of the data relating to the high-school situ- 
ation showed that college interests of a social 
nature seem to follow along the paths laid out 
during the secondary school period. 

The questionnaire also contained material re- 
lating to the early educational history of the two 
groups. While it was found that the accelerated 
student entered school at an age approximately 
six months younger than the members of the 
control advantage 
through the device of “skipping” grades. About 
one third of the questionnaires returned by the 
these students had 


group, he inereased this 


young showed that 
completed high school in three years or less. 


group 


Finally, the young student was asked to express 


his opinion concerning acceleration on the three 
educational levels, during the grades, high sehool 
and college; whether or not he was handicapped, 
and in what way, physically, intellectually or 
The chief disadvantage noted was the 


socially. 
social one, which appeared to be most frequent 
in high school and became slightly less important 
on the college level. Only an insignificant num- 
ber of students reported any evidence of either 
physical or intellectual handicap at any time 
during their academic careers. The findings re- 
ported above concerning extra-curricular activi- 
ties showed a marked degree of diversity of 
social interests and social participation on the 


part of many of the young students. The ques- 
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tion is therefore raised: May not the feeling of 
handicap be either the result of an exagvera. 
tion of the importance of the social aspect of 
lite or merely a reflection of popular opinion 
concerning the inadequate social adjustment of 
the young high-school student ? 

Because of the amount of discussion that has 
revolved about the relative values of the en- 
riched versus the accelerated curriculum, the 
subjects of the study, accelerated and control, 
were questioned concerning their experience in 
this connection. It would seem that the enriched 
program, so far as the students returning ques- 
tionnaires were concerned, is little more than a 
myth, as all but three young students denied any 
acquaintance with enriched curricula. When the 
subjects of the study were asked what age they 
deemed most desirable for college entrance, each 
group tended to favor its own experience; that 
is, the young student would, given another op- 
portunity, enter college younger and advise other 
students to enter at an earlier age than the older 
students felt desirable. 

To summarize, this investigation shows: (1) 
The young student is capable of keeping abreast 
of the superior student of normal age in the 
eollege population; (2) he participates to a 
considerable extent in 
ties; (3) he continues his education fully as far 
as the student who is two years older; (4) a 
large proportion of the young group found the 
experience of acceleration of such a nature that 
they were not only willing to repeat it but would 
also advise other students to follow their ex- 
ample; (5) the enriched curriculum, so far as 
this investigation is concerned, seldom functions 
as an educational device; (6) at present accel- 
eration constitutes the most practical and most 
commonly accepted solution to the problem of 
what to do with the superior student. 

Mary E. SarsavGH 
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